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The Rochester Method's Revival 

This month’s feature article in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN is a well-written exposition of the Roches¬ 
ter Method as used by the Louisiana State School for 
the Deaf. Along with many others, we believe that 
the Rochester Method merits the most serious con¬ 
sideration as educators of the deaf—as well as lead¬ 
ers of the deaf—ponder the problems of communi¬ 
cation. 

On the one hand, the staunch oralists are un¬ 
willing to accept the Rochester Method wholeheart¬ 
edly. On the other hand, many deaf adults are skep¬ 
tical, in addition to being fearful lest there be a 
threat to the language of signs. 

Far be it from us to point to the Rochester 
Method as providing the magic solution to all com¬ 
munication problems, but the article in this issue 
has some very sound conclusions as regards estab¬ 
lishing English patterns. The key—as we see it—is 
EARLY exposure to fingerspelling just as normal 
hearing children are early exposed to language. 

Professional Articles 

For several months we have been printing more 
and more professional articles dealing with educa¬ 
tion, rehabilitation and other areas. So far, most of 
the comments have been favorable, despite the length 
of some of the articles. 

In the future, we will try to print at least two 
professional articles in each issue and welcome further 
contributions. THE DEAF AMERICAN is not a strict¬ 
ly educational publication, but there are all too few 
outlets for many articles. 

Anent Pictures 

In an effort to improve the quality of our maga¬ 
zine, we are requesting that photographs of better 
quality accompany all material. Snapshots do not re¬ 
produce well. Inasmuch as our magazine is printed 


by the letterpress method, clippings and other such 
illustration cannot be used. The same is true of color 
pictures—which usually are too dense to reproduce 
well. 

Contributors are reminded that we try to pre¬ 
serve and return pictures as requested and that the 
names and addresses of owners should be written 
on the backs. Sometimes, however, it is necessary 
to cut or mark pictures in order to make them fit 
available space. 

Speaking of pictures—this month’s cover is an ex¬ 
periment. We hope to run more full spread pictures. 
We have other innovations in hand, but they are sub¬ 
ject to financial considerations. 

National Technical Institute 

No luck—again! The best we can offer this 
month regarding to the National Technical Insti¬ 
tute are some “unofficial” items and rumors. 

The Advisory Board is meeting in Chicago Feb¬ 
ruary 26-28. We understand that “representatives” 
from a number of colleges and universities will also 
be present for discussions on both the site and the 
program of the NTID. 

According to one printed source, the NTID is 
due to open its doors on September 17, 1967. If true, 
that is going to mean a pretty fast building and or¬ 
ganizational program, assuming the Advisory Board 
will make its recommendations by June 30, 1966. 

In the absence of information regarding the 
procedures being followed by the Advisory Board and 
its staff, we suggest that the deaf pass on suggestions 
and address questions to the individual members of 
the Advisory Board and to the director of the staff. 
See page 7 of the December 1965 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN for the list. TIME IS SHORT—TOMOR¬ 
ROW MAY BE TOO LATE! The lone deaf member 
of the Advisory Board is Mr. Robert M. Panara, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 20002. 
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The Louisiana School's Service to the Nation . . . 


The Rochester Method As An Effective Instrument: 
A Key Solution In American Education Of The Deaf 

By BERT SHAPOSKA 


Our philosophy of education for the deaf child centers upon an implicit faith in the child to reach his maximal achieve¬ 
ment through instructional procedures adapted to his specific needs with particular emphasis upon experience framed in visually 
perceptible English.—The Louisiana School Maxim. 


FOREWORD: 'NOW THE HOUR IS LATE' 


The sesquicentennial of the day when the American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford opened its doors to the deaf children of the United States on April 15, 1817, 
will be observed next year. There are mixed feelings about the measure of our 
success in American education of the deaf over that length of time. Moreover, 
this state of affairs will continue because of our persistent failure to provide the 
deaf child with sufficient opportunity to acquire the English 
language as a working tool. The prospect of another gen¬ 
eration of deaf Americans being denied that essential ex¬ 
posure to the vernacular is painful to contemplate. 



We are fortunate to have in our midst a man of the 
professional stature of Edward L. Scouten. As a teacher 
jmmmmmk at the Rochester School in 1940, he met Miss Marian L. Carr 

who had been a secretary to the late Dr. Zenas Freeman 
MHI X 91 Westervelt and who gave him access to the Westervelt 

Shaposka papers. It was his instinct to know how and why that moti¬ 

vated him to trace the origin of the Rochester Method. "It shall be many years 
before all deaf children shall have the advantage of a strictly English environ¬ 
ment, but it will come," was Scouten's optimistic forecast at the time. It remains 
an elusive goal. 

Now the hour is late. Only a decade remains before the centennial of the 
Columbus Convention where Dr. Westervelt set forth the basic precepts of the 
Rochester Method in 1878. When Scouten became principal of the Louisiana School 
in the fall of 1962, he had the opportunity to install the Rochester Method on the 
same model Westervelt created in the nineteenth century. Since then his earlier 
contention that "no other method has been so tested by time with such constant 
results" has been borne out in practice. Westervelt was obviously years in advance 
of his day. 

The verdict of history will note that Scouten and Westervelt refused to look 
upon the American deaf as a "peculiar people" and that faith deserves to be re¬ 
ciprocated in kind. Perhaps we can adopt a broad strategy to familiarize the 
American public with the progress being inspired by the Rochester Method at the 
Louisiana School today and which was achieved at the Rochester School many 
years ago. The courage, the integrity and the perseverance of these fine men 
are sources of profound encouragement in our task of enshrining their dedicated 
works of progress. It is the hope of the author that this article is a step in that 
direction. 

Washington, D. C. 

January 20, 1966 


The landscape of America has been 
transformed by sweeping industrial and 
technological change in the postwar era. 
This trend is being accelerated by the 
current social revolution that is recreating 
our nation in the image of the Great So¬ 
ciety. Against this background the polar 
relation of the deaf man to American so¬ 
ciety in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century has evoked widespread intellectual 
concern. Even more imperative in this 
season of national affluence is his ability 
to keep pace with educational and cul¬ 
tural standards which hardly taxed the 
ingenuity of his forebears. 

While this country has advanced to an 
unprecedented level of progress and pros¬ 
perity, the specialized field of American 
education of the deaf has been standing 
still. Dr. Leo Connor, associate superin¬ 
tendent and educational director of the 


Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York City, contends in a recent article 
published in the Volta Review that "the 
deaf child of today is achieving approxi¬ 
mately at the same academic level as 
his deaf contemporaries of a quarter of 
a century ago.” This candid revelation 
by a leading oral educator of the deaf in 
America reflects the mounting concern 
within the profession which has generated 
an atmosphere of controversy and crisis. 

American educators of the deaf can no 
longer pretend that modern techniques 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

Principal Edward L. Scouten dis¬ 
cusses progress under the Rochester 
Method with Superintendent Lloyd V. 
Funchess of the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf. 



Dr. Zenas Freeman Westervelt, the founder of the 
Rochester Method, endured considerable humilia¬ 
tion because he was far in advance of his day. 
He made the formal introduction at the Columbus 
Convention of 1878 and then proceeded to make 
its theoretical justification a reality. In the process 
he converted Alexander Graham Bell, the father 
of oralism in America. 

and physical plant facilities are the an¬ 
swer to this profound dilemma. They are 
acutely aware that higher education of 
the deaf cannot be justified as a humani¬ 
tarian enterprise without effective ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education of the 
deaf. Hitherto, the inviolability of speech¬ 
reading as an instructional medium has 
become ingrained in their doctrinaire ap¬ 
proach to the deaf child. They are also 
vaguely aware that some reassessments 
in their educational philosophies are mat¬ 
ters of high priority in the profession. 
Accordingly, these educators must circum¬ 
vent their traditional objective viewpoint 
in favor of subjective analysis of the deaf 
child. 

The Louisiana State School for the Deaf 
at Baton Rouge has adopted this basic 
assumption as the starting point in its 
orientation approach toward educators, 
parents and visitors who are uncertain 
about the controversial Rochester Method. 
An oasis of hope in an otherwise dismal 
professional picture, it has demonstrated 
since 1962 the dedication and resourceful¬ 
ness of its faculty with the method orig¬ 
inally introduced by Zenas Freeman 
Westervelt in 1878. Inspired by the recog¬ 
nition that the first prerequisite in the 
educational process of the deaf child must 
be the acquisition of language as a work¬ 
ing tool, their proficiency with the Roches- 
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Left- The "kitchen cabinet at the Louisiana School in which Principal Scouten and the supervising teachers maintain close liaison. Seated is Mrs. Bessie 
Rodrique of the Lower School. Standing, left to right, are: Mr. Jerome Freeman, Upper School; Mr. Arlie Gray, Vocational Department; Mrs. Mildred 
Alexander, Preparatory School; Mr. Brn Phillips, assistant prircipal and Middle School; and Mr. Scouten. Right: Mrs. Alma Alexander with a Preparatory A 
(first vear) class of very young deaf children where fing-rspe ling serves as an effective supplement to speechreading. This is the crucial moment when the 
initial roots of connected language are heavily emphasized and the first inroads are made into the deaf child s consciousness. 


ter Method is gradually becoming the 
decisive factor behind the success of the 
school’s long-range educational program. 

At the helm of the Louisiana School are 
two distinguished educators brought to¬ 
gether by an extraneous combination of 
fate and circumstance. Superintendent 
Lloyd V. Funchess was nominated by the 
State Board of Education to succeed the 
late John S. Patton in 1962. A former 
superintendent of schools in the East 
Baton Rouge Parish, Dr. Funchess is well- 
oriented in the political life of Louisiana. 
That saving grace has turned out to be an 
ideal counterbalance to the professional 
competence of Principal Edward L.Scout¬ 
en. When Gallaudet College launched its 
expansionist program in the late fifties, 
Scouten was chairman of the Preparatory 
Department in which position he gradually 
lost his patience, submitted his resignation 
in a manner which raised eyebrows every¬ 
where in the spring of 1962, and joined 
forces with Funchess that fall. 

In the current crisis, national attention 
has focused upon the Louisiana School as 
the first institution of its kind to step 
back completely from the shadows of 
ignorance. The LSD administration has 
done such an effective selling job with 
the Rochester Method that it has not 
alienated popular support from either 


parents of deaf children or pure oral in¬ 
terests. The method is used in more 
or less advanced stages of development, 
in some instances after the third grade 
which is entirely too late, at residential 
schools in Arkansas, Rochester, New 
York, and Riverside, California. The 
Interprovincial School for the Deaf at 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, has also indicated 
a genuine interest. In recent weeks, the 
initial skepticism of the Louisiana Speech 
and Hearing Association was eroded when 
a delegation observed the controversial 
method on the front line of the classroom. 

“Interesting enough,” reflects Principal 
Scouten, a thorough student of the Roches¬ 
ter Method, “the speech therapists who 
have visited our program are among our 
strongest supporters.” For generations 
oral educators have preached their sup¬ 
posedly infallible motto: “Talk, talk, talk 
to the deaf child.” They have been wed¬ 
ded to the persistent illusion that speech¬ 
reading will indelibly impress syntax up¬ 
on the mind of the deaf child. Actually, 
achievement in speech and speechreading 
as well as language development has not 
been any more spectacular since the 
turn of the century. The principle ex¬ 
pressed in the words of Scouten that 
“language is the essence of education” 
has been underscored by no less an au¬ 


thority than Alexander Graham Bell, the 
father of oralism in America: 


A knowledge of language will teach 
speechreading, but speechreading will 
not teach language, so that, I think, 
every means we can employ to make 
the English language familiar to the 
pupil should be adopted before we 
cause him to rely exclusively upon the 
mouth.I 

It is only when educators of the deaf 
assume the subjective viewpoint of the 
deaf child that the fallacies of speech¬ 
reading as an instructional medium be¬ 
come self-evident. The five basic require¬ 
ments for effective speechreading are (1) 
vocabulary, (2) syntax, (3) synthesiza- 
tion, (4) intuition and (5) experience. It 
is categorically absurd to expect that the 
prelingual deaf child would possess any 
of these advantages and that the post- 
lingual deaf child would be in full com¬ 
mand of these skills. Congenitally deaf 
children do not possess the mature lan¬ 
guage sense to fill in verbal gaps while 
exposed to the distorted language pat¬ 
terns of speechreading; adventitiously 
deaf children are not much better in this 
respect. In fact, the most skilled lip- 


i Quoted in Fred DeLand, “An Everlasting 
Memorial.” 



i p<t• Mrs Mildred Alexander with a Preparatory B (second year) class where the deaf child continues to accumulate concepts, vocabulary and syntax at a 
faster t>ace M The teachers in the Preparatory School are enthusiastic over the progress made with the dactyl-oral approach and its implications for the long- 
ranqe educational program at LSD. Right: Mrs. Lillian Moreau with a Preparatory C (third year) class. The multi-sensory approach of fingerspelling, 
sDeechreadino and aural amplification is vital to the development of connected language. Classroom activities revolve around the deaf child's interests rather 
than stereotyped procedures. In this last year of preparation prior to their admission to the Lower School the pupils strive for correct and natural syntax. 
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Left: This closeup view of Mrs. Mildred Alexander, supervising teacher of the Preparatory School, illustrates a young deaf child's concentration on speech¬ 
reading while her peripheral vision takes in the fingerspe ; led portion of the Rochester Method. This picture should not mislead readers into thinkirg that the 
emphasis is on isolated vocabulary, but rather on connected language as it should be. Right: A natural outlet for language instruction is provided once a 
week when the children at LSD take part in the classroom activities of "mail call." The young girl in this picture is trying to fingerspell in correct syntax 
before proceeding with her composition on the blackboard. The children respond enthusiastically to the prospect of mail from home. 


readers among the adult deaf are not 
particularly adept at grasping every word 
that is spoken on the lips. 

Whereas the normal hearing child has 
established syntax at the age of five, the 
deaf child’s struggle to acquire the es¬ 
sential working tool of language has been 
permanently contained by the barrenness 
of the setting. Moreover, time is fleet¬ 
ing for the preschool deaf child who 
must accumulate concepts and vocabu¬ 
lary and develop syntax at the crucial 
moment when the roots of connected 
language must be sunk into his conscious¬ 
ness. Educators may lapse into the nega- 
tivistic thinking that the problem of lan¬ 
guage acquisition is insurmountable, they 
may incorporate a life adjustment rather 
than an academically enriched curricu¬ 
lum, and their low estimate of the deaf 
child’s intellectual potentialities may ex¬ 
tend well into his adulthood. 

In the nineteenth century, educators 
were similarly preoccupied with “the deaf 
mind” and attempted to rationalize their 
failure to stimulate the intellectual growth 
of the deaf man. Zenas Freeman Wester- 
velt made the formal introduction of the 
Rochester Method at the ninth Conven¬ 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf 


held at Columbus, Ohio, in the summer 
of 1878. At a time when the language of 
signs was almost the universal medium 
of instruction in the country, he delivered 
an address entitled “The Disuse of Signs” 
which was entirely contrary to the basic 
tenets of the old guard in the audience. 
Consequently, even though his theories 
were eventually borne out in practice at 
the Western New York Institution (Roches¬ 
ter School), they were appreciated only 
by such perceptive men as Dr. Bell. In 
his address Westervelt stated: 

At as early a day as the present 
habit of our pupils renders practica¬ 
ble, it is our purpose to require all 
conversation, all communication be 
carried on by means of proper English 
words, either spelled by the manual 
alphabet, or spoken, or written. The 
suppression of conventional signs 
which thus devolves upon us has been 
zealously undertaken by teachers and 
pupils . . . All that I shall attempt is 
to satisfy this Convention that the In¬ 
stitution which I represent acted with 
moderation and careful consideration 
which the importance of the change 
demanded.2 

This historic address was delivered to 
educators who were convinced that the 


2Scouten, Edward L., A Revaluation of the 
Rochester Method, 1942, p. 10. 


language of signs rather than English was 
the “natural” language of the deaf, an 
illusion which has persisted to the pres¬ 
ent day. If the deaf child is ever to mas¬ 
ter the subtleties of syntax, he must 
have constant exposure and persistent 
usage in a complete English atmosphere 
on an around-the-clock basis. Wester¬ 
velt emphasized that language learning 
should not be confined to the classroom, 
that effective language reinforcement 
must prevail largely outside the class¬ 
room, and that the deaf child should not 
spend his spare time in violating every 
language principle he has ever learned. 
Deploring that “the English language has 
been to too great an extent retired from 
circulation,” he continued: 

We admit that the English language 
has its difficulties for the deaf. We 
have tried to teach it as a dead lan¬ 
guage, by means of grammatical rules 
and exercises, and have practically 
failed. . . . The English language was 
meant to be spoken. Voice modula¬ 
tion, with rhetorical pauses, accentua¬ 
tion, the grouping together of words 
that are connected in thought and 
uttering them as one, the rapidity or 
slowness of utterance varying with 
the nature of the thought to be ex¬ 
pressed—all these, together with the 
appropriate facial expression, are as 
truly a part of our language as are 



*r eT ! : ' ne . rrepararory scnooi acn vines program is completely English-orient id and the rich experiences of games, parties, and reading activities are 
designed to provide other natural outlets for language instruction. In this picture Mrs. Alma Alexander attempts to make this deaf child comprehend the 
meaning of "hop" and then enc 9 urages her to perform the action. Right: Mrs. Eugenia Ford with a second grade (fifth year) class in the Lower School. 
At this point the emphasis is still on language instruction but in direct relation to academic subjects. The definite rapport between teacher and pupil is 
indicated by the sustained attention in this picture. After three years Mrs. Ford is a strong advocate of the Rochester Method. 
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the words and constructions which we 
employ . . .3 

Obviously then, deaf persons must rely 
upon visual acuity in order to perceive 
and appreciate the subtleties of aural 
English, so natural in the experiences of 
hearing persons. This, of course, is an 
impossibility. American educators of the 
deaf have always had a limited per¬ 
ception of the non - Englishness of 
speechreading. Thus, thousands of deaf 
children have been exposed to dis¬ 
torted language patterns which, because 
of the limitations of the ‘Tipreading eye,” 
they reproduce in their own speech and 
written language. The search for a solu¬ 
tion has already run the gamut of gim¬ 
micks—methods, devices, linguistics and 
structured systems. Westervelt’s conten¬ 
tion that English must be the working 
tool in the educational process was under¬ 
scored thusly: 

English must be taught chiefly by 
means of the manual alphabet. If our 
pupils are to master the language, we 
must carefully attend to every means 
which helps to give correct force to 
the words we use. In a word, we must 
cultivate elocution in spelling. The 
soul must speak as well as the lips or 
fingers. In order to gain control of 
this great engine of human thought, 
the English tongue, the deaf must 
learn to accompany every expression 
with its appropriate feeling, giving to 
the fingers every assistance that is 
given to voice.4 

In reality, the staunchest proponents 
of oralism have scant grounds for op¬ 
position to the Rochester Method which 
is basically an oral method itself, con¬ 
sisting of fingerspelling, speech and aural 
amplification. It has the tactical advan¬ 
tage of motivating the sustained atten¬ 
tion of the deaf child as language is 
orthographically spelled. Every word of 
a sentence structure—the noun, the pro¬ 
noun, the preposition, the verb in its 
proper conjugation, the adverb, and the 
adjective—is clearly visible and the deaf 
child learns to recognize language as an 
entity. It also serves as an effective sup- 


3lbid., p. 11. 
l Ibid., p. 11. 



Mrs. Gayle Deville whom Principal Scouten re¬ 
fers to as "our desf oral tracher" conducts a 
fo rth grade (seventh year) class in the Middle 
School rnd is entrjsted with classes in language 
cor.po ition. She formerly taught at the Roches¬ 
ter School. 

plement to speechreading which, in addi¬ 
tion to speech, improves as the deaf 
child’s vocabulary and language sense in¬ 
creases. Stressing that the secret of suc¬ 
cessful language learning was constant 
repetition, Dr. Bell clarified the theory 
thusly: 

. . . With a proper language environ¬ 
ment ... it should take only months 
instead of years for deaf children to 
mastar English. It is the language en¬ 
vironment that counts; and this de¬ 
pends upon us, not them.5 

The ideal condition is that the deaf 
child should see English words and 
phrases with the same frequency that 
others hear them. Constant repetition 
to his eyes will bring about that grad¬ 
ual comprehension of the meaning of 
language that results from constant 
repetition to the ears of the hearing 
child.6 

... I must say I think oral teachers 
are unnecessarily afraid of the manual 
alphabet. So far as I am concerned, 

I see no objection to any child, deaf 
or hearing, spelling English words up¬ 
on his fingers.7 

It is necessary to accept this condi¬ 
tion of things, as the visible signs for 
ideas made by the lips are so incon¬ 
spicuous and intermittent that little 


• Ibid., p. 24. 
cibid., p. 24. 
71bid., p. 27. 


children are unable to communicate 
readily in this way, and if they make 
the effort to do so, they mouth the 
words, making such large signs with 
their lips as to make gesture signs 
the less of an evil.8 

Scouten has never wavered from his 
enduring faith in the Rochester Method 
as the most effective means yet devised. 
In the postwar era, the Westervelt pre¬ 
cepts have generally failed to catch fire 
on a sufficiently large scale. Ironically, 
the progress made by Russian preschool 
deaf children with the visual-kinesthetic 
method of fingerspelling at the Moscow 
Institute of Defectology has served to 
remind American educators about their 
own Rochester Method. In reference to 
the extensive research in devices, linguis¬ 
tics and structured systems which con¬ 
tinues apace in this country, Scouten has 
observed: ‘‘Research today frequently 

discovers and confirms what a lot of 
folks have taken for fact all along.” It 
is an incredible situation in the profes¬ 
sion. 

In nearly every instance, the Louisiana 
Schol has adapted the motto of the 
Rochester School in Westervelt’s time: 
‘‘English—spoken, written, or spelled.” 
The heart of the LSD program is in the 
preparatory school and the lower school, 
although the concept of a complete Eng¬ 
lish atmosphere is also incorporated in 
the middle school and the upper school. 
The preparatory school activities pro¬ 
gram, which is replete with the rich ex¬ 
perience of games and parties for small 
deaf children, is so completely English- 
oriented as to provide language instruc¬ 
tion through an avenue of least resist¬ 
ance. The related activities of normal 
living such as ‘‘mail call” are primarily 
language exercises. The give-and-take of 
classroom activities and interpersonal re¬ 
lations rather than memorization of 
grammatical rules provide the ideal and 
natural outlet for teaching conjugation. 

As the deaf child advances through 
the lower school and the middle school. 


Slbid., p. 36. 



Left: Mr. Max Ray with a ninth grade (tenth year) class in the Upper School. Even in such academic subjects as algebra the classroom procedure is con¬ 
ducted entirely in the English language. This class is the college preparatory group which must meet the LSD requirements for the Gallaudet College en¬ 
trance examinations—a 10.0 grade achievement, an 8.0 reading level and reasonably accurate English. Right: Mr. Neil Doucette with the same ninth grade 
(tenth year) class in the Upper School teaches language composition. At this stage of the LSD educational program English is emphasized in terms of the 
abstract and tne concrete/ coherence and unity, proper context, introspection, denotations and connotations and literalness. These pupils, however, were 
not exposed to the Rochester Method as small children—the most crucial time. 
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Mr. Doi/qlas Wells with a woodworking class in the Vocational Department. The English language is the 
sole means of communication in the classrooms, in the workshops, in the dormitories, in the dining hall 
and on the playgrounds. The students at LSD have greater opportunities for language learning than at 
any time in the school's history. 


the concentrated emphasis on language 
learning continues in direct relation to 
academic subjects. In the upper school, 
which may be extended to the twelfth 
grade in the distant future, English in¬ 
struction involves the more complicated 
components of the abstract and the con¬ 
crete, coherence and unity, proper con¬ 
text, introspection, denotations and con¬ 
notations and literalness. Physical edu¬ 
cation classes utilize a modified approach 
by Frank Turk at the Kendall School in 
which “the organization and conduct of 
carry-over learning experiences” are the 
basis for language instruction. The classes 
in the vocational department are simi¬ 
larly conducted in English. As Westervelt 
wrote at the Rochester School in 1913: 


ilarly achieved at the Rochester School 
a half century ago. The evaluating re¬ 
marks of Dr. Bell in March 1887 are 
revealing: 

... in your fair city is one of the 
best disciplined and most admirably 
conducted institutions in the country 
. . . the most effective system in exist¬ 
ence of training the deaf ... in the 
oral schools the English language is 
limited in its use because of the in¬ 
distinctness of the movement of the 
lips ... I anticipated great results 
theoretically from the methods in op¬ 
eration at this Rochester institution, 
but I did not for a moment expect 
that the pupils had acquired such a 
knowledge of written English as they 
have shown themselves to possess . . 
the system of the entire and distinct 
use of the English language and the 
abolition of the sign language is the 
best method that can be used.to 


. . . the study of language has been 
the aim throughout all the work. For 
our pupils this is the most important 
element of their school training. If 
a correct use of English be attained 
now before wrong habits of expression 
become fixed the advancement in lan¬ 
guage and every other subject will 
be more rapid later on. For this rea¬ 
son the different subjects have been 
taken up, not so much with a view of 
teaching facts of importance in con¬ 
nection with a particular subject, as 
to give the pupils familiarity with the 
language forms used in talking about 
the subject.9 

At the Louisiana School the English 
language is advocated and encouraged 
as the sole means of communica¬ 
tion in the classrooms, in the workshops, 
in the dormitories, in the dining hall 
and on the playgrounds. In spite of the 
limited physical plant facilities situated 
on seven acres of land, the school is pro¬ 
viding its deaf children with greater op¬ 
portunities for language learning than 
at any comparable period in its 114-year 
history. Principal Scouten is confident 
that much more can be accomplished 
when the school facilities are expanded 
in the near future. The progress being 
made in a controlled English environ¬ 
ment at LSD is eloquent testimony to 
the phenomenal results which were sim- 


• Ibid., p. 23. 
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Another outstanding educator of the 
deaf, J. Heidseik of the Breslau Institu¬ 
tion in Prussia, observed the Rochester 
Method while visiting the United States 
late in the nineteenth century. At this 
time Heidseik was involved in an inter¬ 
national controversy over his opposition 
to the oral method on the Continent. The 
translation of his equally revealing com¬ 
ments was as follows: 

These tenets of Dr. Westervelt's 
have given me much food for thought, 
and I do not hesitate openly to ac¬ 
knowledge that since my visit to the 
Rochester School my position towards 
the sign language has undergone some 
modification. In my previous writings 
it is not the relation of the deaf to 
the sign language, but the relation 
of the sign language to the verbal 
language that I judged wrongly . . . 

The author of this report may likewise 
boast of having seen numerous schools 
at home and abroad, but even in the 
best of them he failed to meet results 
comparable with those seen in Roches¬ 
ter. It is not only the complete mas¬ 
tery of the English language that is 
so surprising here, but the amount 
of positive knowledge by which the 
pupils distinguish themselves is no 
less noteworthy ... No other method 
is capable of a theoretical justifica¬ 
tion . . . nor can produce equal re¬ 
sults. I therefore regard the Manual 
Alphabet or Rochester Method as the 
most oerfect method of the prssent 
and the method of the future.!I 


lOJbid., pp. 14-15. 
11 Ibid., pp. 17-19. 


The ability to use English intelligently 
is considered a status symbol at the 
Louisiana School just as it was at the 
Rochester School many years ago. Ev¬ 
ery means to cultivate interest in the 
vernacular is being explored, a process 
that will accelerate when the school facili¬ 
ties are more adequate. In the fall of 
1962, for instance, “Operation Label” 
was conceived in which particular objects 
on the campus are identified with the 
proper word; the purpose is to provide 
deaf children with the incentive to in¬ 
crease their vocabulary. The teaching of 
Latin is still another outlet. An obvious 
drawback is the summer vacation which 
can mean three months of intellectual 
stagnation. Unless the deaf child is for¬ 
tunate enough to benefit from effective 
language reinforcement in the school of 
experience, his summer vacation is gen¬ 
erally a waste of invaluable time. 

Although the language of signs is com¬ 
pletely excluded from the basic tenets 
of the Rochester Method, Scouten and 
Westervelt will be known to posterity 
as masters of the language of signs. In 
response to criticism Scouten has stressed 
that the language of signs will not cor¬ 
rupt a deaf person’s English if he al¬ 
ready has a mastery of English. Un¬ 
fortunately, the great majority of the 
adult deaf do not. A deaf person may 
also learn any foreign language—French, 
German, or Swedish—without necessarily 
corrupting his knowledge of English. The 
language of signs is strictly forbidden at 
the Louisiana School where the concept 
of a complete English atmosphere is en¬ 
forced. Beyond the LSD campus, how¬ 
ever, Scouten can only appeal for the 
cooperation of the local deaf citizenry. 

The Louisiana School, situated beside 
the east levee of the Mississippi River 
in the capital city of Baton Rouge, has 
a history of romance and legend. 12 Prior 
to 1852, when the institution was founded 
by an act of the state legislature, the 
provision of state funds enabled deaf 
children to attend schools for the deaf 
in nearby states. The board of trustees 
acquired the site of the old Baton Rouge 
College and appointed James S. Brown, 
formerly at the helm of the Indiana 
School, as the first superintendent. In¬ 
cidentally, while attending the Columbus 
Convention in 1853, a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury before Westervelt’s historic address 
in the same city, Brown deplored the 
excessive use of the language of signs 
and stressed that fingerspelling would 
greatly facilitate the learning of the 
English language. 

During the Civil War, the growth of 
the institution was interrupted when state 
appropriations were no longer available 
and the enrollment dwindled. The school 
struggled on its own resources, but was 
a tempting target for Federal gunboats 
between New Orleans and Natchez. Ac¬ 
cording to legend, one cannonball was 


l ^Historical information relative to the 
Louisiana School was taken from a grad¬ 
uate thesis prepared by Mrs. Lillian R. 
Jones of Baton Rouge, La. 
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in the future. 


shot through the front hall of the main 
building and the principal had to com¬ 
mandeer a rowboat to plead for the lives 
of the children. A detail of Union soldiers 
then established permanent residence on 
the campus while the school continued 
its program. Upon the second occupa¬ 
tion of Baton Rouge in January 1863 the 
school was converted into a hospital 
until the end of the war. 

When an academy for men burned 
down in central Louisiana sometime af¬ 
ter the Civil War, the facilities of LSD 
became a temporary sanctuary. Dis¬ 
agreement over their proper distribution 
resulted in constant struggle between 
academy officials and the school admin¬ 
istrators. The academy eventually grew 
into Louisiana State University. From 
1879 until 1887, the institution was located 
in a small building in the heart of Baton 
Rouge; the original facilities were taken 
back when the uinversity became a land 
grant college. By 1898, the deaf and the 
blind were in separate institutions in dif¬ 
ferent locations. At the turn of the cen¬ 
tury LSD was often the scene of Gov¬ 
ernors’ inaugural balls and receptions 
for political dignitaries. 

There have been numerous landmarks. 
Vocational training was launched in 1858 
and oral training in 1864. Although pre¬ 
viously a humanitarian institution under 
the supervision of the General Assembly, 


the school was placed under the control 
of the State Board of Education in 1916. 
Auricular training was introduced in 1933 
and cooperation with state and Federal 
vocational rehabilitation agencies began 
in 1942. And, most important of all, the 
Rochester Method was established in 
1962. 

The new course upon which the Louisi¬ 
ana School has embarked is full of prom¬ 


ise and will serve its purpose in the 
effort to revolutionize American educa¬ 
tion of the deaf. As we enhance the 
status of the deaf man in the twentieth 
century, the American deaf community 
will function within the mainstream of 
the Great Society. That prospect will 
owe much to the courage, integrity, and 
initiative of men like Zenas Freeman 
Westervelt and Edward L. Scouten. 


THE ROCHESTER METHOD AND THE BEGINNING DEAF CHILD 

By ELEANOR P. SCOUTEN, Consultant, Teacher Education 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf 

Reprinted from The Pelican, October 1965 


In using' the Rochester Method with beginning deaf children, 
the Preparatory A Section of the Louisiana School has had 
many opportunities to study its effect on language development. 
Out of the many discussions among our teachers and with vis¬ 
itors have grown most of the questions listed below. The an¬ 
swers provided stem empirically from the front line of the 
classroom. 

1. At what age level should the Rochester Method be be¬ 
gun with deaf children? 

In an attempt to approach the hearing child’s accumula¬ 
tion of concepts, vocabulary and connected language during 
the preschool years, many teachers feel that we should start 
as early as possible. Existing studies are applying the 
dactyl-oral approach to two-year-olds. To defer use of the 
multi-sensory approach may result in the eventual task of 
correcting fragmentary syntax, confused vocabulary and 
hazy concepts. 

2. What should be the initial approach to teaching receptive 
language by the Rochester Method? 

The initial approach to receptive language should be a 
natural and informal approach centered on the child’s in¬ 
terests and on activities completely void of stereotyped pro¬ 
cedures. 

3. Should emphasis be on the presentation of isolated vo¬ 
cabulary or connected language? 

Connected language and correct syntax, rather than iso¬ 
lated vocabulary, always present a greater problem to the 
deaf child. Therefore, it is felt that emphasis should be 
placed on the very early use of connected language, spoken, 
written and fingerspelled by the teacher, thereby paving the 
way for natural and correct syntax. 

4. Should speech and fingerspelling always accompany one 
another? Does this prove to be tiring? Is there a suggested 
position for the hand in spelling, in relation to the lips? 

Under the Rochester Method, speech and finger spelling 
should always complement each other so that the greatest 
number of children can grasp the greatest amount of lan- 
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guage over the longest period of time. Most teachers of the 
deaf are aware of certain techniques that help to prevent 
“classroom hypnosis.’’ If the teacher is adept in co-ordi¬ 
nating fingerspelling with writing, drawing and dramatizing, 
neither she nor her pupils should tire. To prevent any 
fatigue, the hand may be placed at midpoint on the chest 
just below the chin with the elbow resting comfortably on 
the hip. 

5. Does the combined reception of fingerspelling and speech 
present too complex a task for the very young deaf child? 

Any very young deaf child generally requires a period 
of training in order to become aware of receptive language 
in any of its forms. Simultaneous reception of fingerspelling 
and speechreading need not be too difficult for the deaf 
child. Through training, he can learn to focus on the lips 
while his peripheral vision takes in fingerspelling. General¬ 
ly, the accompanying fingerspelling facilitates, rather than 
hampers the task of speechreading. 

6. Does the Rochester philosophy make provisions for the 
supplementation of lipreading by media other than fingerspelling? 

The Rochester philosophy provides for speechreading be¬ 
ing supplemented by auditory amplification and any visible 
form of English. This includes writing and fingerspelling 
but eliminates signs completely. 

7. Is there any correlation between learning to read the 
printed word and learning to read fingerspelling? 

It has been suggested that continual training in grasping 
whole units of fingerspelled words and thoughts makes the 
corresponding task in reading easier. Many of the tech¬ 
niques for teaching word attack may be applied successfully, 
to the presentation of language through fingerspelling. 

8. What effect does the use of Rochester Method have on 
the development of speech? 

The Rochester Method, being fundamentally an oral 
method, recognizes speech development and oral language 
as being integral parts. Early emphasis upon visible re¬ 
ceptive English, through writing and finger spelling, as a sup¬ 
plement to speechreading, enables children to acquire a 
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growing sense of syntax as well as vocabulary and ideas. 
Speech instruction proceeds at its own slower pace. The 
children, however, with their expanding interests and grow¬ 
ing inner language facility are motivated in their desires for 
speech and to learn how to talk because they have some¬ 
thing to talk about. Often fingerspelling may be used effec¬ 
tively in emphasizing an omitted element. Syllable drills 
presented in the flowing pattern of fingerspelling often help 
the child move with greater ease from one element to an¬ 
other. 

9. Have any observations been made as to the amount and 
the facility with which language is acquired via the Rochester 
Method as compared with other presently used approaches? 

In using the multi-sensory approach with beginning chil¬ 
dren, there seems to be less confusion in concept and vo¬ 
cabulary building with mastery of language facilitated. 
There also seems to be a greater acquisition of the natural 
expressions and volume of vocabulary characteristic of the 
language of a hearing child. All of this may be attributed 
to the fact that the children are relieved of the physical 
strain imposed upon them by speechreading alone. 

10. Are there any possible advantages in using the Rochester 
Method with hard of hearing pupils? 

A child with a moderate to severe loss, even with ampli¬ 
fication, may receive broken auditory patterns. These audi¬ 
tory impressions, in turn, are generally supplemented by 
the additional broken patterns of speechreading. Some exist¬ 
ing theories point out that the Rochester Method provides 
visible forms of complete English which supplement the 
fragmentary oral and aural language. In using fingerspell¬ 
ing with his speech, the hard of hearing child not only has 
an effective medium for communicating with his deaf peers, 
but he also may benefit by the kinesthetic emphasis that 
spelling can give speech. 

11. Are there ways that the Rochester Method might prove 


effective in the language development of late-entering pupils 
and slow deaf pupils? 

Slow pupils and late-entering pupils often have the same 
type of language problems: confused syntax, a dearth of 
vocabulary and difficulty in grasping concepts. Continual 
exposure to complete and correct English has made the 
pupils more aware of correct sentence patterns. A visible 
presentation of concepts in context has also helped to clarify 
their thinking. 

12. Is fingerspelling too difficult a muscular skill for the 
young deaf child to learn and use? 

The suggestion has been made that fingerspelling like 
writing, may place too great a muscular burden on the very 
young deaf child. However, it has been observed that young 
children of deaf parents learn, with ease, the skill of finger¬ 
spelling. It also has been pointed out that the muscular de¬ 
mands of fingerspelling may be less complicated than the 
fine articulation required of the deaf child in learning to 
speak. 

13. How may the Rochester Method be put to effective use 
in re-enforcing the language of the deaf child during his out-of¬ 
school hours? 

The Rochester Method only reaches its greatest effec¬ 
tiveness when all persons associated with the deaf child give 
him the benefit of continual visible English. During the 
after hours and the vacation days, the dormitory personnel 
and the child’s family and friends may either “make or 
break’’ him, thereby affecting his language progress for 
years to come. The use of signs or gestures will only result 
in a breaking down of the correct syntax so laboriously built 
up in the classroom. The use of speechreading alone may 
serve only to send him back into the non-language state of 
confusion and frustration. 


International Congress of Psychology, 1966 . . . 

Development of Thinking in the Deaf: Implications for the 
Relation of Thinking and Language 1 

By HANS G. FURTH 

Center for Research in Thinking and Language 
The Catholic University of America 


It would seem superfluous to stress the 
importance of language as spoken by 
the society in which the child grows up, 
for the development of the child’s thought 
and his total personality. No other me¬ 
dium could be so readily pointed to as 
that which determines the child’s evolv¬ 
ing intelligence and his socialization. In¬ 
deed, it has become quite common, in 
professional and scientific circles, to at¬ 
tribute to verbal language which the 
child acquires and uses, a unique quality 
which enables him to become a mature 
person, in his logical and his social think¬ 
ing. 

In view of this general agreement, it 
would appear particularly interesting to 
observe in an objective and unprejudiced 
manner the development of those persons 
who, alone from all others, grow up with¬ 
out the benefit of a conventional language. 
These are persons, profoundly deaf from 
birth, who in the majority of cases are 
born to hearing parents. These deaf chil¬ 
dren spend the first years of their lives 
at home. At an age when nearly all oth¬ 
er hearing children comprehend and 


speak their native tongue a good part of 
the day, these deaf children employ at 
best some few homemade gestures to ex¬ 
press their bodily needs. Around age 5 
or 6 they become enrolled in a special 
school for the deaf in which they spend 
the next 10-12 years. 

Their formal instruction is almost ex¬ 
clusively geared toward verbal language, 
namely, speech and lipreading as well as 
reading and writing. General success in 
the teaching of linguistic mastery is by 
no means evident. For most deaf persons, 
society’s language taught to them by 
formal teaching, remains as a foreign 
body. While all deaf succeed to a cer¬ 
tain degree in learning the names of 
some things, actions, events, places and 
are familiar with a certain vocabulary, 
only a small fraction learns to maste: 
syntax and general linguistic structure 


'References for the experiments and obser¬ 
vations cited in this paper as well as furth r 
clarification of the viewpoint here expressed 
are given in the author’s Thinking Without 
Language: Psychological Implications of Deaf¬ 
ness. New York: Free Press, (London: Collier- 
Macmillan) 1966. 


to a degree that they can be said to “feel 
at home’’ in it. If knowing a language 
means sufficient linguistic competence, as 
for instance exemplified in a four-year- 
old child’s verbal behavior, very few deaf 
persons, regardless of age, know society’s 
language. 

If it is here objected that there are 
some deaf persons who know society’s 
language well even from an early age, 
this is granted and I exclude them from 
the discussion. The deaf people we ob¬ 
served in our research, fall in the group 
that is not linguistically competent. More¬ 
over, it is a fact which surveys have con¬ 
firmed, that the vast majority of deaf do 
not attain linguistic competence as de¬ 
fined above. The reason for this unfor¬ 
tunate state of affairs and possible rem¬ 
edies are not, however, a direct concern 
of this paper. 

A second objection comes from those 
who have observed that the adult deaf 
among themselves communicate by means 
of a common or conventional manual ges¬ 
ture language. Thus one should not claim 
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that the deaf have no language at all, 
at best they do not have an oral language. 
The fact of the deaf having a common 
language of signs, at least in the United 
States, is true and there is no reason to 
deny it the status of a true language, even 
though it is neither oral nor verbal. That 
is, language of signs in America is not 
simply “visual” English; it is basically 
not English but rather a gesture lan¬ 
guage which has presumably its own syn¬ 
tax and structure. The force of the sec¬ 
ond objection is, however, greatly weak¬ 
ened when one recalls that most deaf 
children are not born into the deaf so¬ 
ciety. On the contrary, there is constant 
educational pressure to keep the deaf 
child away from older deaf so that he 
would not imitate the manual signing of 
the deaf. Hence the deaf child picks up 
the language of signs of the deaf only 
informally as he has occasion to meet 
deaf people who use signing. This takes 
place rarely before the end of childhood 
proper, usually around age 13-15. 

We have thus far scientific observation 
children and adults who because of early 
deafness have not been exposed to so¬ 
ciety’s conventional language for the 
first six years of their life, who started 
to mix with other deaf children from 
age six and who picked up informally a 
conventional language of signs around 
age 14 and thus joined the “deaf com¬ 
munity” without ever really mastering 
the verbal language of their society in 
which they are instructed for about 15 
years. What effect does such a state of 
affairs have on the development of think¬ 
ing and of general personality structure? 

Our center has conducted an intensive 
investigation of the thinking capacities 
of deaf children and adults for some 
years. At first we fully expected that 
the deaf would show serious shortcom¬ 
ings across the line. We were prepared 
to relate the intellectual retardation to 
lack of linguistic experience. At the 
same time we were cognizant of the 
timely warning that factors other than 
linguistic deficiency could determine a 
poorer performance on the part of the 
deaf. As we worked with a population 
that was quite obviously unskilled in 
verbal language—whether in the written 
or spoken form—and as the conventional 
language of signs is not generally known 
at younger ages and even in adult deaf 
is not a precise instrument suitable for 
testing, we determined from the outset 
to employ only experimental procedures 
that did not require connected verbal 
language. However, we did not hesitate 
to use single words or gestures (like: 
“Same,” “Yes,” “Blue”) which we knew 
could be unambiguously transmitted. 

One of the tasks in which conceptual 
control was tested required the child to 
pick from sets of five pictures those 
two which exemplified a part-whole re¬ 
lation. The task became progressively 
more difficult in that reasonable choices 
of similarity other than part-whole were 
present. One set, for instance, showed: 
a stamp, an addressed envelope, a pen¬ 
cil, a mailbox, a book. While only the 
first two pictures illustrate a part-whole 


choice, other possible associations could 
exert a strong perceptual pull and lead 
to an inconsistent choice. Normative data 
were first collected with hearing chil¬ 
dren, age 6 to 10, and because of a sur¬ 
prisingly high number of errors even at 
age 10, a 14-year-old group was added. 
A slow developmental trend emerged with 
children of high IQ consistently perform¬ 
ing better than those of low IQ at each 
age level. Then the performance of un¬ 
selected deaf children from three differ¬ 
ent schools was compared age by age 
with the hearing norms and found to be 
almost a replica. Here then was evi¬ 
dence that linguistic experience provided 
no advantage on a task that required 
consistent choice according to a once-ac¬ 
quired principle. 

Another study with an older popula¬ 
tion showed that the deaf seemed to 
perform like the hearing on discovering 
a principle of sorting that could be verbal¬ 
ized in these terms: “If form same, dis¬ 
regard color.” Actually no verbalization 
was required. When a second shift task 
followed in which one of four shift con¬ 
ditions prevailed, the deaf were consid¬ 
erably poorer on those three conditions 
in which the above form of verbalization 
could be helpfully applied (e.g., “If color 
different, disregard form”). But on the 
one shift condition where this form of 
verbalization did not fit but conceptual 
grasp of possible classes during the first 
task was of help, the hearing had most 
difficulty and the deaf performed no dif¬ 
ferently from the hearing. A second study 
with a different sample and more ex¬ 
tended training confirmed the main re¬ 
sult that the conceptual grasp of con¬ 
junctive and disjunctive classes is equal¬ 
ly well within the capacity of linguistic¬ 
ally deficient deaf persons. 

Lately we have adapted logical sym¬ 
bols which refer to classes and logical 
operations. We presented symbol cards 
for logical expression (e.g., “Blue or 
Not-Red,” “Not /Blue and Red/ ”) and 
instance cards (various colors or color 
combination). Young adult persons (deaf 
and hearing) were required to indicate 
whether or not a specific instance ex¬ 
emplified a specific symbolic expression. 
We have also begun to teach the use of 
logical symbols to deaf children as young 
as nine years and have been quite en¬ 
couraged by the children’s manifestation 
of logical thinking. 

While the above mentioned experiments 
demonstrate rather conclusively that lin¬ 
guistic incompetence has not permanently 
or universally crippled the development 
of logical thinking, there are a variety 
of tasks on which the deaf perform poorer 
than the hearing. The results of no¬ 
difference seem rather critical for any 
theory which links intellectual develop¬ 
ment too closely with acquisition and 
practice of verbal skill. On the other 
hand, those intellectual areas in which 
the deaf do differ are perhaps of greater 
value in understanding the possible role 
of language in intellectual development. 

The deaf are frequently found to do 
poorer on ostensibly nonverbal tasks on 


which one can objectively establish that 
verbal habits were of direct help. These 
tasks are rather specific, like the shift 
tasks above, or a nonverbal discovery 
task of opposition or perhaps immediate 
recall for digits. Evidently language 
gives extensive training in the naming 
of opposites and hearing youngsters 
through use of the telephone, addresses, 
and formal instructions have much more 
everyday practice in recalling digits than 
do deaf children. Further, the deaf are 
frequently slow in discovering a principle 
by trial and error (concept attainment 
task) and more significently, they are 
generally poorer when intellectual initia¬ 
tive is required, as for instance in some 
of Piaget’s tasks or in spontaneous sort¬ 
ing. In such cases it is not so much that 
the deaf are incapable of mastering the 
conceptual principle, as that they do not 
readily avail themselves of it. 

I have tested some deaf children on 
the Raven’s Progressive Matrices test 
and while in general I found a compar¬ 
able performance with adolescents, in 
the younger deaf I came across some 
startling failures. In such cases, I would 
help the child by indicating with hand 
motions the correct solution of the be¬ 
ginning items. To my surprise many of 
these seemingly retarded children “caught 
on” and continued on the test far be¬ 
yond the point they had been helped. A 
similar quick change with a little train¬ 
ing was observed with deaf children who 
seemed to be quite unable to balance the 
fulcrums of a scale with unequal weights. 

Is it reasonable to attribute this intel¬ 
lectual sluggishness to lack of linguistic 
experience? Can one propose that verbal 
language per se gives special training in 
this aspect of intelligent behavior? Two 
considerations seem to deny such a di¬ 
rect relation. First, as the deaf, without 
improving their verbal language, could 
at times be trained on the principle to- 
be-discovered and quickly mastered it 
as well as the hearing it does not seem 
that a permanent linquistic defect should 
be so readily overcome. Secondly, we 
wondered whether hearing people who 
were culturally deprived would perform 
similar to the deaf. This second consid¬ 
eration was prompted by our observation 
that the deaf—primarily due to our in¬ 
ability to communicate with them—seem 
to have much less opportunity than a 
typical hearing member of society for 
contact with stimulating and intellectual¬ 
ly enriching experiences. Even during his 
school hours a deaf person is most of 
the time confronted with the unreward¬ 
ing task of having to learn a language 
by rote and formal instructions and never 
really succeeding in it. Evidently his en¬ 
vironment has not encouraged him to 
show his intellectual skill or his inquir¬ 
ing mind. If the deaf lack intellectual 
initiative, we could attribute it directly 
to experiential deficiency and only in¬ 
directly to linguistic incompetence. 

Consequently we observed the perform¬ 
ance of culturally deprived persons—per¬ 
sons who knew language but were ex- 
perientially deficient—on some tasks on 
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which the deaf were typically poorer than 
the hearing. We found that on concept 
discovery and on Piaget’s tasks of con¬ 
servation they performed poorer than 
controls, that is, more like the deaf. 
These findings confirmed our opinion 
that language as such does not provide 
intellectual benefit during early develop¬ 
ment unless it becomes the means of 
adequate intellectual stimulation. 

But since we established that language 
is not a determining factor in the basic 
development of intellectual capacity, we 
were not prepared to admit that language 
is the necessary means of providing 
normal stimulation towards developing in¬ 
tellectual curiosity. We believe that non¬ 
verbal means of enriching the early en¬ 
vironment of the deaf could have the de¬ 
sired effect of stimulating intellectual 
initiative as well as or better than verbal 
language. For this statement we have 
only scant empirical evidence (e.g., 
teaching logical thinking) but it follows 
directly from our theoretical view of the 
nature of intellectual growth which is 
closely patterned after that of Piaget. 

A meaningful symbol, whether a ges¬ 
ture, an image or language, is never 
something that determines a mental op¬ 
eration. Rather the opposite is true: an 
event is a symbol insofar as it refers to 
a mental operation. The symbol needs 
explanation and finds it in the thinking 
person. For an explanation of thinking 
we have to look into the developing struc¬ 
ture of the intelligence in its interaction 
with the environment. Although one can 
correctly say that the intelligence pro¬ 
duces symbols and uses symbols, one 
cannot understand the growth of intelli¬ 
gence as coming from outside by verbal 
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means, or any other means. 

Verbal language is so universal and 
also so convenient an external event to 
point at, that one is easily tempted to 
attribute to the readymade linguistic 
structure what should properly be attrib¬ 
uted to the intelligence. To consider 
thinking as dependent on language ap¬ 
pears at least plausible—until one ob¬ 
serves people who were never exposed to 
a ready-made conventional structure. If 
these deaf people arrive at logical struc¬ 
tures similar to hearing, one cannot pos¬ 
sibly theorize that these structures were 
given by language, for the deaf had none 
during their formative years. The deaf 
certainly produce symbols and use them 
in their thinking. But their symbols were 
not given to them ready-made as is the 
case with verbal symbols. Surely the 
deaf exhibit in a most persuasive man¬ 
ner the spontaneity of the human mind. 
While one may hesitate in the case of 
the hearing in knowing whether the 
logical operations and the verbal sym¬ 
bols are essentially innerconstructed or 
simply taken in from outside, no doubt 
is possible in the deaf. 

An interesting corollary may be ap¬ 
propriate as relating to the personality 
development of the deaf. It has been 
pointed that the deaf are somewhat neg¬ 
lected in their own family for lack of 
easy communication. In subsequent years 
they find themselves in a school situation 
that would make any hearing child frus¬ 
trated to a most serious degree. With 
such a seemingly unfavorable background 
how does it come about that the deaf do 
not as a rule show serious personality 
disorders? 

Consider the contrast between the fail¬ 
ing deaf child within the educational set¬ 
ting, the deaf pupil with no intellectual 
curiosity and immature values, and the 
adult deaf as he is found in the Amer¬ 
ican deaf society. As a citizen the deaf 
is not a failure. He has his own way 
of communicating, his own society, his 
family life and his clubs. His record of 
employment is comparable to if not bet¬ 
ter than the hearing, although the level 
of employment tends to be lower. The 
typical adult deaf is an independent and 
resourceful person. How can one connect 
early neglect and lack of intellectual ini¬ 
tiative with a final independent and re¬ 
sourceful personality, adjusted within the 
deaf community as well as the typical 
hearing is adjusted within his sphere of 
life activity? 

The deaf person’s unique position vis-a- 
vis language may be one key to this ap¬ 
parent riddle. The young deaf child on 
account of his lack of exposure to a con¬ 
ventional linguistic system is forced to 
create his own symbols more indepen¬ 
dently than those children who are sur¬ 
rounded by a ready-made linguistic en¬ 
vironment. The deaf child thus learns 
early to rely on his own resources; he 
becomes independent and must take the 
initiative as far as practical living is 
concerned. 

Moreover, there is a second considera¬ 
tion which may help explain the strength 


of personality which can withstand the 
frustrating experiences of a school period 
extended over many years. The deaf 
child is saved from the potentially harm¬ 
ful influence which verbal behavior of 
parents and society transmits. He does 
not have to experience the conflict be¬ 
tween verbalized values and real life 
behavior; he is less harassed by constant 
verbal commands that restrict his free 
development; and also less outside in¬ 
formation and training unsuited to his 
personality are forced on him. 

Finally, when the deaf child enters 
school and reaches the first stage of 
logical thinking, he meets for the first 
time other children like himself. The 
school, particularly the residential school, 
becomes for the deaf a kind of parent 
substitute. The school and the deaf soci¬ 
ety into which he grows provides him the 
social support without which the relative 
health of the deaf personality would be 
inconceivable. 

The apparent contradiction between lack 
of intellectual initiative and inner prac¬ 
tical resourcefulness is easily clarified if 
one remembers that the deaf have rarely 
experienced the intellectual joy of think¬ 
ing in a reflective, scientific manner. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that they seem 
to lack intellectual sophistication in ex¬ 
perimental, artificial situations. It has 
been pointed out before that even with¬ 
out linguisitc competence, one could stim¬ 
ulate the reflective thinking in young deaf 
children by means of mathematical, 
logical and scientific demonstrations. 

In conclusion, it is here suggested that 
the intellectual and personality develop¬ 
ment of the linguistically deficient deaf 
child clarifies in a striking manner the 
relation of language and thinking. Just 
because society’s language is so all-per¬ 
vasive and has obviously an important 
overall function, it seems particularly im¬ 
portant to set limits and point out what 
language can not be said to accomplish. 
The deaf child illustrates that intellectual 
and symbolic development proceeds from 
within the thinking person in living inter¬ 
action with his environment. 

Essentially, children learn to think the 
same way children learn language—if 
learning is the correct term: by being 
exposed to real life situations. If a 
child can acquire linguistic competence 
without means of a previous knowledge 
of language, why should he not acquire 
intellectual competence without language? 
Exposure to real life situation is the pre¬ 
requisite in both cases, not formal learn¬ 
ing. The failure of the deaf to “learn” 
language as formal school discipline in 
spite of many years’ training is quite 
noteworthy. As the human intellect con¬ 
structs and internally represents reality, 
it follows its own laws, not those bor¬ 
rowed from society’s language. The in¬ 
ner structure of thinking, just as the in¬ 
ner structure of language, cannot be ade¬ 
quately explained or determined from out¬ 
side. To put it simply: one learns lan¬ 
guage by language and thinking by think¬ 
ing. 
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2 Vi Years of Hard Work . . . 


Irving B. Linden And His Classic Car 

By JOYCE LINDEN GROODE 


(Editor's Note: The author, a teacher 
of the deaf in the Los Angeles City School 
System, contributed this story about her 
deaf father's unusual hobby—restoration 
and preservation of vintage cars.) 

Several years ago, Dad (Irving B. 
Linden) became interested in classic cars, 
the big, well-made cars, especially those 
custom made, manufactured during the 
years 1925 to 1942. He decided to try 
his hand at restoring one. The oppor¬ 
tunity came when he purchased a piece 
of junk — an old 1937 Packard Dietrich 
Convertible Victoria 12, with 200,000 miles 
on it. 

It took Dad 2 V 2 years and lots of hard 
work to completely restore this car to 
original condition. Letters were sent all 
over the United States to members of 
Classic Car Clubs and to junkyard deal¬ 
ers to inquire about parts needed to re¬ 
place the missing or defective ones. All 
chrome parts had to be replated. Mom, 
who is quite artistic, selected an attrac¬ 
tive green paint; twelve coats were ap¬ 
plied. Gold pin-striping completed the 
outside. New upholstery finished the in¬ 
side. And a deaf friend of Dad’s, Sher¬ 
man Keyser, helped him to cover the 
dashboard to resemble a walnut burl wood 
surface. 

Early in 1965, Dad’s pride and joy was 
ready to be displayed. Dad joined a few 
Classic Car Clubs and drove the Pack¬ 
ard on caravans to various places. Also, 
he proudly entered the car in several 
contests, winning five first prizes and 
a second, to date. He won first prize 
last July in Classic Car Club of America 
competition. 

My sister, our husbands and I enjoy 
accompanying Dad and Mom to these 
car shows. We always share a feeling 
of pride in Dad’s workmanship and a 
thrill when he is awarded a trophy. We 
all wonder if there are other classic car 



Irving B. and Sylvia Linden are both natives of 
New Jersey. He began his education at the Wright 
Oral School in New York City and she at the 
Bruce Street School in Newark, N. J. Both sub¬ 
sequently attended special classes for the deaf in 
the Los Angeles City School System (Mary E. 
Bennett School, Foshay Junior High and Poly¬ 
technic High). He took one year of engineering 
at UCLA and was a body and fender apprentice 
for a short time before becoming a citrus grower 
for 30 years. At present he is produce manager 
for a market. She took art classes at night 
school and has continued her artistic interests 
and talents while homemaking. 

enthusiasts who are deaf. We have met 
Mr. Wormley of Southern California who 
has restored several antique autos. 

The purpose of the various Classic Car 
Clubs is to encourage restoration and 
preservation of vintage cars. Their car 
shows and competitions encourage the 
public to take better care of the family 
auto. 

Classic car owners are always looking 
for more cars to restore. They are espe¬ 
cially interested in finding Packards, 
Lincolns, Pierce - Arrows, Duesenbergs, 


Cadillacs and Stutzes. If any DEAF 
AMERICAN readers know or see any 
of these or others, even if not in running 
condition, or find any parts, I know my 
Dad would like to be informed at 19019 
Devonshire St., Northridge, Calif. 91325. 

This is the background information sub¬ 
mitted with Mr. Linden’s entry in the 
Classic Car Club of America competition 
in July 1965, when his 1937 Packard won 
first prize: 

IRVING B. LINDEN 

When I purchased my 1937 Packard 
Dietrich Convertible Victoria 12, it was 
in terrible condition and had approx¬ 
imately 200,000 miles on it. The engine 
was frozen and needed reboring, rod bab¬ 
biting, new pistons and rings, pins, and 
valve grinding, plus some valves to re¬ 
place the bad ones. The heads were badly 
corroded and had to be replaced. 

There were many dents on the fenders, 
especially in the rear. The rear center 
panel had to be removed by torch cut¬ 
ting so the damaged wood frame could 
be taken out and replaced. 

The warped doors had to be lifted in 
order to close properly. They were re¬ 
inforced and straightened. 

The paint over the original was cheap 
and peeling off. The body paint had to 
be removed by applying paint remover 
several times. The fenders were sand¬ 
blasted. The car had to be sent out for 
upholstery and top work. 

Many parts were missing, for instance: 
coil caps, rear window chrome frame, 
trunk rack emblem, two complete sets of 
taillights and brackets, and side mount 
mirrors. The 1942 Packard hub caps were 
barely on the wheels with a few screws. 
Through Mike McManus and several 
classic car magazines, the needed parts 
were located and obtained. 



RESTORED 1937 PACKARD—Irving B. Linden is very proud of his classic car which he restored after many hours of labor and considerable expense. At 
the left he is shown with his wife, Sylvia. At the right he is sitting on the running board with his daughter, Joyce Groode. 
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Gila County, Arizona, Pioneer . . . 

Charles Clifford Griffin: Pioneer 

By ROY J. STEWART 


Included among the anecdotes and 
reminiscences of people connected with 
the Kendall School and Gallaudet College 
should be an account of Charles Clifford 
Griffin—a graduate of that college in the 
class of 1883. He made his mark on the 
world by having an enthusiastic part in 
the “Winning of the West” in Arizona. 

The story of this man’s life as related 
here is based on information given to 
Roy J. Stewart (class of 1899) by Mr. 
Griffin’s daughter, Mrs. Mary E. Cox, 
and by his grandson, Mr. F. C. Armer. 
Some facts were supplied also by Mrs. 
Griffin’s “Reminiscences’’ published in 
“Arizona Cattlelog’’ in February 1950; 
Mr. Stewart’s correspondence with a 
former Arizona schoolteacher, Angela 
Watson, and with others provided some 
of the interesting information. 

Charles Clifford Griffin, known to cattle¬ 
men in the Tonto Basin as Cliff Griffin, 
was born in Washington, D. C., Feb. 4, 
1860, and died in Globe, Ariz., on Oct. 23, 
1943. After graduating from Gallaudet 
College, he settled in Globe, Ariz., and 
there remained associated with ranching 
the rest of his years. He came to Globe 
in 1884. There he was stared at because 
of his Eastern Edwardian garments. 
These he soon changed for the togs of 
a cowboy and later became a well-to-do 
cattleman. His life in Arizona was rich 



Part of the house on Ranch Seventy-Six. 


in living, if not in material wealth, and 
this of course was his choice. 

It is true he retired from actual horse¬ 
back work before 1930 but he kept active 
in the management of the ranch and his 
field gardening work until 1939 when the 
illness of his wife made it necessary to 
move to Globe. 

He was not an active participant in 
the Pleasant Valley War, but was well 
acquainted with many involved. His 
closest contact came from being located 
on a ranch about halfway between the 
scenes of fighting in Pleasant Valley and 
in Globe, the source of supplies and 
ammunition. On occasion some friend 
of his with pack animals en route be¬ 
tween the battle scenes and Globe would 
arrive at his ranch near dawn. There 



Charles Clifford Griffin 
1860-1943 


they would be cared for until dusk, to 
proceed under cover of darkness. 

He never subscribed to this feud as a 
“sheep and cattle war’’ but rather thought 
of it as a falling out between some rene¬ 
gades which involved some good people 
until it was over. He, along with other 
oldtimers and modern historians, consid¬ 
ered “Arizona’s Dark and Bloody Ground’’ 
by Earl Forest to be the best written 
material on this fracas. 

He was in Arizona to witness the Roose¬ 
velt Dam Project from early planning to 
the actual construction from 1906 to 1911, 
to attend the dedication in March 1912, 
and to see the success it brought to the 
wonderful Valley of the Sun even before 
his death. One of his daughters married 
an engineer on that project who later 
turned to law and still teaches at Hastings 
Law College in San Francisco. 

In the 1950s the Valley National Bank 
published two volumes of biographical 
sketches, “Pioneers and Well-known Cat¬ 
tlemen of Arizona’’ by Roscoe G. Will- 
son. In his sketch of C. C. Griffin Mr. 
Willson says: 

“Handicapped by deafness from early 

youth, Cliff Griffin was one of the best 

liked cattlemen in Gila County.’’ 

That he was! And being so and by 
having more education than most of his 
fellow ranchers of that day, he left an 
unheralded influence on the development 
of this country. 

The Seventy-Six Ranch was retained by 
his widow until her death on Sept. 4, 1959, 
at the age of 86. It remained in the 
possession of heirs until 1963; thus for 
nearly 50 years, it was in the family 
possession. 

Cliff Griffin acquired his first ranch 
holdings in 1886 with headquarters that 
became known as Griffin Flats—now un¬ 


Deaf Rancher 


der Roosevelt Lake. This place along 
with many others in the area was sold to 
the government for the Roosevelt Dam 
reservoir site. He moved to Pleasant 
Valley, but sold again in 1909 and took 
up residence in Tempe to place his two 
younger daughters in the normal school. 

Retirement at Tempe did not agree 
with him and in 1912 he purchased the 
Seventy-Six Quarter Circle Ranch located 
at the confluence of Rye Creek and the 
Tonto, about 20 miles from Payson, Ariz. 
After a time he sold it only to regain it in 
1920 to keep the rest of his life. 

It is true that he settled in an area 
often traveled by Geronimo, Apache Kid, 
and other Apache and Yavapai warriors, 
but he never related any serious encounter 
with them. It may be that when they 
found he was deaf the Indians left him 
alone. He was well acquainted with A1 
Seiber, the famous Indian scout, and was 
friendly with many of the Indian Service 
officials. He was also well acquainted 
with Zane Grey, the famous author who 
had a cabin near his ranch, Seventy-Six. 

Mrs. Mary E. Cox, one of the three 
daughters, writes that in the Mazatzal 
Mountains there are four high peaks 
called the Four Peaks. “They are not 
as high as the Mongollon Rim,” she said, 
“but my father always lived in sight of 
those Four Peaks—first from his ranch 
on Salt River and at certain places in 



Cliff and Laura Griffin driving a herd of 75 calves 
on their ranch. Seventy Six. 


Pleasant Valley and at the Seventy-Six 
Ranch. The Salt River is not in Tonto 
Basin. Some years ago Arizona High¬ 
ways had some beautiful colored views of 
the region in which my father lived. 

“When my father was young there were 
many dangers in that country other than 
Indians. A man had many times to make 
long trips alone or camp in lonely places 
for days without seeing anyone. There 
were times when a man would be hurt 
by a ho:se falling or becoming mean or 
Lightened and throwing the rider. In 
such a case the man had to depend on 
himself to get help if he was hurt. My 
father had one narrow escape of that 
kind. He had stopped to get a drink at 
a spring. He tripped and dislocated his 
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The pioneer home of Cliff and Laura Griffin in Pleasant Valley in 1888. In this picture a neighbor 
rancher, from 200 miles away, has just dropped in to call on Cliff. He is sitting on the ground. 
The two men had great respect for each other and exchanged calls. Distance made no difference 
in those days when calls were far between. 


left knee. (He had hurt this knee first 
playing baseball at Gallaudet.) Only the 
very gentlest of horses will allow a rider 
to mount except from the left side so my 
father stayed there for hours before 
he could finally get his knee strong enough 
to allow him to mount. The horse was 
far from being gentle. I will never forget 
my father as he walked into the house 
when he got home. He looked so gaunt 
and haggard and one could see how much 
pain he was suffering. 

“My father had one disagreement with 
Zane Grey. One day Grey was exploring 
a stream and writing about it. He said 
he went to his horse to get a cup from 
the saddle to get a drink of water. Father 
said he never knew a cowboy or west¬ 
erner to carry a cup on his saddle. He 
thought riders who chewed tobacco made 
the best cowboys because they could sit 
contentedly on a horse all day, chew to¬ 
bacco and watch the cattle. 

“No, I did not know Zane Grey but my 
father did. I have marked the location 
of his cabin on the map. It was just under 
the Rim. It is a beautiful country and I 
wish I could show it to you.” 

The “Arizona Cattlelog” says: “Cliff 
Griffin was one of the few ranchers in 
the Tonto country who, during the first 
year or two after the Forest was created 
in 1906, would allow a forest ranger to 
stay at his place overnight. Like most 
stockmen, he did not relish government 
control of grazing, but with most of the 
rest, gradually accepted it as the Forest 
Administration improved.” 

Mrs. Cox continuing her discussion, 
said, “I am enclosing a rough map I 
made of the area of Arizona where my 
father lived. Tonto Creek is not a big 
stream of water most of the year, but in 
the spring when the snow is melting in the 
mountains it can be, and often is, a 
swift stream almost a mile wide in places 
washing all the year’s debris ahead of it 
and is too dangerous to attempt a cross¬ 
ing. At such a time when both Tonto and 
Rye Creeks were full streams the water 
would cover part of the farm land and 
orchard and come up to within a few 
feet of the house at the Seventy-Six Ranch. 
Rocks and boulders washing along the 
bottom of the creeks kept up a pounding, 
rolling noise. As a child this was to me 
most exciting. The first ranch on Salt 
River was on the opposite side of the 
river from the rest of the community 
and often no one would be able to cross 
the river for two or three weeks at a 
time. That meant no mail, no groceries 
and no callers. 

“In the early days when my father 
was young there were turkeys, deer, and 
quail to hunt, but today civilization has 
pushed them all back to the higher, less 
traveled mountains. All are now protected 
by law. Other animals in the area are 
bear, coyotes, wolves, wildcats, and 
numerous small animals. The wolves are 
a menace to the cattle industry and a 
bounty is paid by the state for killing 
them. 

“Salt River is a larger river than Tonto 
or Rye, and I can remember my father 

Although deaf. Cliff could play a violin. 
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fishing. Catfish and perch were plentiful 
and occasionally salmon but no trout. To¬ 
day all lakes and streams up in the 
mountains are stocked with trout from 
government fisheries. Rattlesnakes were 
numerous but my father taught us chil¬ 
dren to watch for them and, as a result, 
none of us was ever bitten. 

“My father was very fond of canta¬ 
loupes. In the beginning it was the old 
fashioned muskmelon but when he read 
of the “Rocky Fords” he sent for seeds 
and raised them. Later he tried the 
Casaba and Persian melons. He studied 
farm journals and always tried any new 
seed he read of being developed. He was 
terribly disappointed if he did not get a 
watermelon ripe by the Fourth of July 
and on that day he always managed to 
have ice cream for us. On the second of 
July he would take a load of produce to 
Globe returning on the third with a hun¬ 
dred-pound piece of ice wrapped in heavy 
blankets. The next day we made ice 
cream in an old fashioned hand freezer. 

“He raised hogs for the Globe market. 



When they were ready for market he 
built a pen on the wagon bed, loaded his 
hogs and at sundown he would leave for 
Globe. Driving at night was to prevent 
the hogs from becoming too warm. It 
was an all night drive and the first half 
was a long steady climb up to the pass 
over the mountains. He drove a four- 
horse team and he told me how much he 
enjoyed that long lonely drive. He said 
that he sang until he was hoarse and 
that he could think clearly in the moon¬ 
light by himself. At a halfway place he 
came to a creek where he rested his 
horses, fed them some grain and had 
supper for himself; he would arrive in 
Globe for breakfast. It would be most 
unusual if he met anyone. He was a 
great reader so I imagine he could easily 
occupy his mind. He was very thorough 
and his produce usually was superior and 
brought better prices than that from 
neighboring farms. 

“The Mongollon Rim is over 8,000 feet 
and Tonto Basin under 3,000 feet so at 
points on the rim one has a beautiful 
view of Tonto Basin, the rim, the Roose¬ 
velt Lake, and, although Globe is not 
visible, one can see the smoke from the 
smelters there. Only two roads go up 
onto the Rim, one at Payson and the 
other through Young (Pleasant Valley). 
The country under the Rim is very rug¬ 
ged. Today the roads are very good 
and there are a number of parks through 
the area but when we were there the 
only way to go was on horseback with 
pack horses to carry belongings.” 

Cliff Griffin had started as a cowpunch- 
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Cliff Griffin and one of his favorite horses. 


er—in the 1880s—and by 1934 he, tall, 
erect, wiry, and grey-haired, was a well- 
to-do cattleman. His wife, Laura Belle 
Hooker, was a charming little hearing 
lady; they had three daughters. The 
Griffin home expressed his interest in 
books and magazines—including the “Wall 
Street Journal,” which had influenced 
some of his investments. 

He had kept up a pleasant correspon¬ 
dence with some of his school-day friends 
—notably Dr. Thomas Francis Fox of 
New York and Dr. James L. Smith of 


Our Federal project is in the process 
of being transferred to another agency, 
and the men are at home waiting for the 
transfer to take place. 

A few stories about the men come to 
mind when we remember them. 

* * * 

An excellent furniture repairer and re¬ 
finisher received a substantial raise and 
did not know that he received it. 

H* 

One of our former trainees made a 
family trip back to Louisiana and re¬ 
turned with more than $150 in his billfold. 
This made me wonder who should be 
teaching whom. 

* * * 

Ernest Hairston was doing some very 
positive counseling about catching a bus 
in the morning. He used a personal ex¬ 
ample. He said, “You know that Bolin 
catches an earlier bus every morning 
and is never late for work. If Bolin can 
do it, you can do it too. You be sure that 


Minnesota. Browsing through issues of 
“The Buff and Blue” and some college 
yearbooks, he had frequently expressed 
his sentimentalism about his “good old 
alma mater”—the scene, he said, of some 
of the happiest years of his life filled with 
memories that brightened his declining 
years. 

He was 83 years old when he died, 
leaving to his family and to his state 
a rich heritage—a heritage in which Gal- 
laudet College too can well take pride. 


you catch that bus!” The trainee said, 
“I know, but Bolin has the habit. I don’t 
have the habit!” 

* * * 

A young deaf man was in his first week 
driving a delivery truck. He needed gaso¬ 
line for the truck so he filled the gasoline 
tank and paid for it out of his own money. 
Andy Hnatow said that was one thing he 
forgot to teach. 

* * * 

The newspapers are printing stories 
and pictures about a deaf-blind man, Rob¬ 
ert J. Smithdas of Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
is 40 years old, gained a master of arts 
degree from New York University, and 
is the director of the deaf-blind program 
at the Industrial Home for the Blind in 
Brooklyn. He became both deaf and blind 
when he was stricken with meningitis at 
the age of five. 

* * 

According to a Flint newspaper, a little 
deaf girl at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf was very proud of her father be¬ 


cause he had a tattoo mark on his arm. 

❖ * * 

So often I hear of the splendid leader¬ 
ship training program at San Fernando 
Valley College in California supported by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion. I have to state again that vocational 
rehabilitation is the deaf man’s third best 
friend, third only to the schools and the 
langauge of signs. 

SjC % 

A man ordered a pizza. The waitress 
asked if he wanted it cut into six pieces 
or eight pieces. He replied, “Six pieces. 

I could not eat eight pieces!” 

* * * 

Gerald and Edna Adler are lost to 
Detroit and Michigan. Edna is working 
for Dr. Boyce R. Williams in the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Administration office 
in Washington, D. C. Gerald will follow 
her as soon as he can complete his 
Michigan work and make a definite con¬ 
nection in the Washington, Maryland and 
Virginia area. 

When we employed Edna in 1962, of 
course, we never dreamed that we would 
be responsible in this way for the Adlers 
leaving Michigan. 

Gallaudet's Chapel Hall 

Named Historical Landmark 

Chapel Hall at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is among 65 national sites 
that have been declared by Interior Sec¬ 
retary Steward L. Udall as eligible for 
historical landmark status. The names 
of the nationally significant sites were 
released on Dec. 21, 1965. They include 
museums, libraries, scientific laboratories, 
colleges and the homes of eminent edu¬ 
cators, artists and sculptors. 

The Interior Secretary makes the desig¬ 
nations on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, His¬ 
toric Sites, Buildings and Monuments. 
The Service does not administer these 
Landmarks but recognizes them by pre¬ 
senting their owners with a certificate 
and bronze plaque. 

Started in 1867 and completed in 1870, 
Chapel Hall is one of the oldest structures 
on the campus. The central building, 
which included the chapel, was dedicated 
by President Ulysses S. Grant on Jan. 
29, 1871. 

Since its completion, Chapel Hall, with 
its Gothic walls and tall clock tower, has 
served as a historic landmark for the 
college and the northeast section of Wash¬ 
ington. On the upper part of the clock 
tower “1869” is inscribed. The words 
“Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum” (No stepping 
back) were engraved on the front base, 
left corner, of Chapel Hall. 

The chapel is noted for its Hall of 
Fame where portraits, busts, and photo¬ 
graphs of men and women who have con¬ 
tributed to the education, and welfare of 
the deaf, especially the college, are dis¬ 
played. 

Until recent years, Chapel Hall was the 
main center for functions, such as, dra¬ 
matic productions, banquets, lectures, 
Sunday evening exercises, formal and in¬ 
formal socials and commencement exer¬ 
cises. 



StaUUuj, Alotuj . . . 

By STAHL BUTLER 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 
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Hum o y 


"MUCH ADO ABOUT . . 

I have to confess to a "faux pas.” In 
one paragraph in my humor page in the 
December issue of DA, I started with, 
"Dorothy Miles (newly married, her pres¬ 
ent name escapes me—no use asking for 
her ’phone number) . . . 

Now comes a carbon copy of Dorothy 
Miles’ letter to the editor of this maga¬ 
zine: 

Dear Editor: 

How nice of Mr. Lindholm to give my 
"recent marriage” such free and wide¬ 
spread publicity in his column, in the 
December issue of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN. I would be even more grateful 
to my celebrated benefactor if there were 
any truth in the news, as he would there¬ 
by be saving me the postage on wed¬ 
ding announcements. 

Since the IGD story was mine but the 
wedding must belong to a namesake I 
would be grateful if Mr. Lindholm would 
untangle the tales, thereby saving me 
the postage on replies to outraged letters 
from my friends asking why they were 
not informed! 

With all good wishes, I am 

/s/ Dorothy S. Miles 

Now to "untangle the tales.” With the 
help of my helpmate, Lucille Lindholm. 
Yup, I gotta go behind a skirt to escape 
the wrath of a skirt. 

There is this other Mrs. Miles, already 
remarried, whom I got mixed up with 
Dorothy Miles—why, I don’t know. She 
too was at the IGD games, and she is 
Mrs. Lucille Campbell, formerly Mrs. Lu¬ 
cille Miles, now of San Bruno, Calif. She 
too told me something for the humor 
page, I believe, and it must have gotten 
lost in that batch of notes I said some¬ 
time ago that I lost, which still is lost. 

But for my own astute Lucille, I’d still 
be in the fog. Lucille showed me a Christ¬ 
mas card from this Lucille Campbell and 
told me she’s the one who was the former 
Mrs. Lucille Miles. 

On my bended knees, I apologize for 
the discomfort and any embarrassment 
I’ve caused this Dorothy Miles, now of 
St. Louis, Mo. Until I hear I’m forgiven, 
I’ll stay on my knees. (At least till lunch 
time.) Pardon me, the apology, though, 
is real and sincere. 

❖ * * 

November issue DA carried in this 
page a horse-meat story of World War II 
time, ascribed to one Jimmy Miller, Sac¬ 
ramento. Linotype operators may have 
to read while they run, and proofreaders, 
eyeing a huge stack of paper to work on, 
may have skimmed over my page, and 
so missed an important detail. 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

The above mentioned story should have 
been credited to Jinny (Virginia) Miller, 
not Jimmy. My carbon copy batch of 
stories to the Editor at the time carries 
Jinny, all right, but my sweet sidekick 
tells me I should have said Gina because 
Gina signs herself Gina. So that’s another 
strike (a foul if you like) against this 
conductor. Can’t I call a balk on the 
printers? (Pardon me if my baseball 
jargon is out of season—I happen to be 
a Dodger fan, a Koufaxophile, if you will.) 

So, credit above story to one Gina 
Miller, spouse of one Abram Miller, Sac¬ 
ramento, Calif. 

* * * 

Bill C. James tells this one: 

A mentally-retarded boy sees a sign 
on a decrepit old car on a used car lot, 
"You can steal this car.” No sooner said 
than done—and he goes riding merrily 
along a street in town. A policeman nabs 
him and returns the car to the lot. 

The bewildered boy protests and points 
to the sign and says: "It says I could!” 

$ $ $ 

This from the exasperating (not really) 
5Fs: 

BOYS WILL BE BOYS 

(With apologies to humorist Gelett Burgess, 

1866-1951), author of “The Purple Cow.”) 

I never saw the naughty "How!” 

That bad boy Ossie linked to me. 

But I can tell you anyhow, 

That good boy Cali’s O.K. with me! 

—Mile. Peetums 

(An imaginary reply from Dr. Peet, were 
she still among us today. “Peetums” was the 
pet name by which she was sometimes known.) 

To what level have I been degraded! 
To have to ask every Tom, Dick and 
Harry for permission to use their names? 

I think I can feel guffaws emanating from 
Bakersfield, Calif., way. 

* * % 

Years ago, around 1935-45, Howard L. 
Terry and Jimmy Meagher teamed up 
to establish a club among deaf writers, 
called the Guild of American Deaf Writ¬ 
ers, or "Pen Pushers.” You can say it 
died a-borning, because interest among 
the deaf flared, waned, went out. Howard 
worked valiantly but vainly to make it 
a going concern. 

One of the projects was to get us in- 


23rd Biennial Convention 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Memphis, Tennessee 
AUGUST 11-13, 1966 


terested in and contribute to a mimeo¬ 
graphed monthly published by a group 
of hearing writers, "The American Cour¬ 
ier,” printed in Kansas City, Mo. 

In one copy, only one I have, I find the 
following: 

EXPLANATION 
The dunce reads not 
The sage—a lot. 

—Thomas Ulmer, School for 
the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 

POET 

A poet is a thing that starves to death 
The while he sings immortal songs to 
cheer 

A dying cause to victory; the wreath 
Or laurel crowns awarded at the bier . . . 
The rhymer is the aper of the bard, 

He gets his cash from penny magazines 
And wears good clothes and dines him 
like a lord, 

The while the poet counts his navy beans. 
He dies, and is forgotten in a year . . . 
Ah, fame’s a tempting thing, but food just 
now is dear! 

—Howard L. Terry 

Writes the editor in this Courier: 

A subscriber, who is deaf, has stated 
he believes editors have a prejudice 
against deaf writers. Not this editor. 
Sometimes we almost wish we could be 
deaf, at times when cats are singing their 
love songs; when radios are blaring at 
midnight; when people want to borrow 
money; when we want to think deeply. 

A deaf person has a silence room into 
which he can bring all his memories and 
aspirations, set them up in full view and 
arrange at will. No raucous sounds to 
take his attention; as writers they have 
an advantage. 

* * * 

Someone at the IGD (I haven’t found 
the misplaced notes) passed me this: 

Someone was starting orally on a story 
of two pigs. A listener interrupted to ask, 
"Did you say toothpicks?” 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing 
and Heavy Sleepers 

Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock (G.E.) and under mattress vibrator 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

LIFETIME Vibrator $10.95 ppd. 
Clocks from $12.95. Write for 
circulars and order blanks. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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President of Indiana Association . . . 


Dr. Anthony A. Hajna Receives Achievement Award 



Dr. Anthony A. Hajna (right), bacteriologist with the Indiana State Health Department, is shown 
receiving the 1965 State Achievement Award given by the Executive Audial Rehabilitation Society 
(EARS). Making the presentation is William F. Wallace, Jr., a Corpus Christi, Texas, attorney, 
chairman of the Awards Committee. Dr. Hajna is president of the Indiana Association of the Deaf. 


Dr. Anthony A. Hajna, bacteriologist in 
charge of enteric bacteriology of the 
Microbiology Division of the Indiana State 
Board of Health, received a 1965 Achieve¬ 
ment Award from the Executive Audial 
Rehabilitation Society (EARS) on Jan. 
18, 1965, in the auditorium of the Indiana 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis. Dr. 
A. C. Offutt, commissioner, was in charge 
of the presentation ceremony. 

This Indiana award was by the EARS 
organization of Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
it was a singular honor to Dr. Hajna, in 
recognition of his outstanding achieve¬ 
ments despite the loss of hearing in early 
childhood. Chairman of the EARS Awards 
Committee is William F. Wallace, Jr., 
of Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Dr. Hajna has served 14 years with the 
Indiana State Board of Health, and is 
widely recognized as an authoritative sci¬ 
entist in enteric bacteriology. He has 
formulated many new bacterial culture 
media and has written 27 published 
articles to advance laboratory techniques 
for the more rapid and accurate identifi¬ 
cation of enteric infections that occur in 
typhoid, salmonellosis, shigellosis, and 
other related diseases. 


In 1961, he received an honorary Litt. 
D., degree from Gallaudet College for 
the deaf, where he had obtained his B.S. 
degree in chemistry and bacteriology in 
1930. After receiving the M.S. degree 
from the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Hygiene and Public Health in 1932, he 
was an assistant and associate bacteriolo¬ 
gist at the Maryland State Department 
of Health for 17 years before coming to 
Indiana. 

Dr. Hajna is currently president of the 
Indiana Association of the Deaf and for 
several years has served as secretary 
and member of the board of directors of 
the Archibald Memorial Home for Aged 
Deaf at Brookston, Ind. He is also a past 
president of the Baltimore, (Md.), division 
of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf and has been active in various com¬ 
mittees of state and local organizations 
for the deaf, as well as in promoting sci¬ 
ence careers for students at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Hajna is married to the former 
Helen McKissic, a secretary in the Indi¬ 
ana State Department of Administration. 

Following presentation of the award, 
an informal luncheon was held at the 


Indiana School for the Deaf with Dr. 
William J. McClure, superintendent, as 
host. 

Other guests attending the award cere¬ 
monies included H. Latham Breunig, 
Ph.D., of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association; Jess M. Smith, first vice 
president of the National Association of 
the Deaf; David E. Brown, M.D., chair¬ 
man of the Otorhinolaryngology Depart¬ 
ment, Indiana University Medical Center. 
Members of the Indiana School’s admin¬ 
istrative staff were also luncheon guests. 


Son of Greenmuns 
Excels in Engineering 

The following news story from the St. 
Augustine (Fla.) Record tells of honors 
accorded James I. Greenmun, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun, teachers 
in the Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. Mr. Greenmun was for 18 years 
secretary-treasurer of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf (1946-1964.) 

James I. Greenmun, who graduated 
magna cum laude from the College of 
Engineering, University of Florida, in 
December has an outstanding record of 
4.0 in the college. 

Among the honors Greenmun has won 
at the university are the President’s Cer¬ 
tificate for Distinguished Scholarship, 
awarded in his freshman year, and the 
J. Hillis Miller Memorial Scholarship, for 
which he was selected from more than 
1,400 engineering students this fall. 

He is vice president of the honorary 
engineering society, Tau Beta Pi, and 
secretary of the University Branch of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers. Last week he was inducted into 
Phi Kappa Phi honor society. 

At St. Augustine High School he was 
valedictorian, class of 1961. 

While he was studying at the univer¬ 
sity, Greenmun’s wife, the former Julia 
Pamies, was with him. She has been 
awarded the P H T (Putting Hubby 
Through) degree from the University 
Dames. Mrs. Greenmun is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pamies. The 
Greenmuns have three children—Teresa, 
4; Victor, 3; and Bobby, 1. 

As “Outstanding Student in the College 
of Engineering,’’ Greenmun has received 
a number of offers and invitations for in¬ 
terviews for engineering positions. Visit¬ 
ing at his parents’ home, early this week, 
he was to leave yesterday for trips to 
Baton Rouge, La.; Detroit and Dearborn, 
Mich.; Newark, N. J.; Wilmington, Dela.; 
Tyler, Texas; Richmond, Va., and other 
cities where the companies are located. 
Mrs. Greenmun accompanied him to 
Baton Rouge, first of his stops. 
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Dictionary of Signs 
Published by Gallaudet 

The work of a three-member research 
team at Gallaudet College has resulted 
in a dictionary of the American language 
of signs the first of its kind ever to be 
written and published. Entitled A Diction¬ 
ary of American Sign Language on Lin¬ 
guistic Principles, the new book has the 
signs written in symbols part alphabetic, 
part representational. The dictionary was 
completed after a nine-year full scale 
scientific investigation of the language 
of signs used by the American deaf peo¬ 
ple. 

The research team members are Dr. 
William C. Stokoe, director of the Lin¬ 
guistics Research Program at Gallaudet 
College and chairman of the English De¬ 
partment; Mrs. Dorothy Casterline, for¬ 
merly instructor in English at Gallaudet; 
and Mr. Carl Croneberg, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of English. 

“Until the start of the project at the 
college in 1957, the language of signs of 
the deaf people in America had never 
been set down in writing,” Dr. Stokoe 
has said. “Except by persons who used 
it in all their daily affairs, it had not 
been seriously or scientifically considered 
as a language.” 

A part of the research consisted of in¬ 
vestigating the sentence patterns and dia¬ 
lect differences of the language; of iso¬ 
lating the elements of the signs and of 
giving symbols for them so that what was 
“said” in the language of signs could be 
written down. Since such symbols did 
not exist in type, Dr. Stokoe designed a 
new font, and the Vari-Typer Corpora¬ 
tion made it. 

The editors state in the preface that it 
is their hope “the dictionary itself will 
give evidence of” Gallaudet College’s “de¬ 


votion to the liberal arts and humane sci¬ 
ences that continues to ‘pervade all the 
work of the college.’ ” The book bears 
the imprint of the Gallaudet College Press 
and is number one in The Centennial 
Series, a new activity of the Press under 
the general head of Gallaudet Research 
Publications. 

The research on which the dictionary 
and description of American language of 
signs is based was supported by the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, and Gallau¬ 
det College. 

The dictionary sells for $6.95 a copy. 
The sole distributor in the United States 
is the Gallaudet College Bookstore, Gal¬ 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. 20002. 


Conference of Church Workers 
To Meet at Asilomar, Calif. 

The CCWAD (Conference of Church 
Workers Among the Deaf) 1966 meeting 
at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Monterey 
County, Calif., July 3-9 will be co-hosted 
by Berkeley’s Mission of the Holy Spirit 
and Los Angeles’ Trinity Mission. 

Plans are for a barbecue supper Mon¬ 
day, the 4th of July which will be of spe¬ 
cial interest for visitors staying only a 
day. Asilomar charges a grounds fee of 
$1 each day for visitors not in residence. 
Dynamic outside speakers may be invited 
to give keynote addresses to set the tune 
for conference small group discussions. 

The Shriners convention is in San Fran¬ 
cisco the same week. A big parade is 
scheduled for July 3. Traffic congestion 
is anticipated everywhere in the area. 
S. F. hotels will be booked solid. Those 
expecting to attend this CCWAD confer¬ 
ence are asked to plan ahead. Those ar¬ 
riving on Saturday can be placed in 


Seattle Travel Agency 
Offers European Tour 

On July 26, 1966, the first in a series 
of tours for the deaf will leave for 21 
days in Europe. Mrs. Betty J. Hoffman, 
of the Evergreen Travel Service in Lynn¬ 
wood, Wash., originator of the “Wings on 
Wheels” tours for the physically handi¬ 
capped and designer of the “Seeing 
Through the Senses” tours for the blind, 
recently announced the newest of her tour 
programs, tours for the deaf. Operating 
from a small family-owned travel agency 
in the suburbs of Seattle, the firm has 
gained national fame for travel tours for 
the disabled. 

The 21-day program includes as some 
of the highlights an opportunity to see 
lace made in Belgium, watch diamonds 
being cut in Amsterdam, and a cruise 
on the Rhine River past medieval castles. 
The tour visits cities in Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and 
France. 

The all inclusive tour program has been 
designed with plenty of free time for ex¬ 
ploring and shopping. For more informa¬ 
tion, contact Evergreen Travel Service, 
17171 Bothell Way, N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
98155. 


Berkeley hotels and attend Church at St. 
Mark’s Sunday. A CCWAD board meet¬ 
ing is planned at St. Mark’s in Berkeley 
on July 2. 

Arrivals at Oakland or S. F. airports 
before 2 p.m. Sunday will find a chartered 
bus to transport all such people direct to 
Asilomar. Housing Chairman Alvin 
Brother, 1820 Ash St., Palo Alto, Calif., 
should be told all housing accommoda¬ 
tions desired. 


21-DAY EUROPEAN FUN HOLIDAY 

• Visit Romantic Capitals of Europe 

• See the Rhine Castles as You Cruise 

• Explore Palaces and Flea Markets 

• All-inclusive from New York, hotels, meals, sightseeing, en¬ 
trance fees, transfers, tips, and taxes, only_ $1095.50 

This tour is designed for the deaf and their friends, personally escorted throughout, and with plenty of free time 
for exploring. For more details, send for our free brochure. 

Evergreen Travel Service 

Forest Park Center 
209 Upper Mall 
17171 Bothell Way, N.E. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98155 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From 'Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


California . . . 

One of the most unusual parties of 
late took place at the home of Elaine 
Winicki in Van Nuys Dec. 19 ... a Christ¬ 
mas Cookie Party! The idea was to 
decorate homemade cookies, with Christ¬ 
mas as the theme, and compete for prizes. 
Dozens of cookies in all shapes and sizes 
were brought by the ladies bidden to the 
party including Peggy Rattan, Millie 
Rosenfield, Pearl Weiner, Belle Tyhurst, 
Kay Tyhurst, Julia Kwitkie, Nellie Kish- 
ineff, Lillian Skinner, Ruth Skinner, Eve¬ 
lyn Bush, Phyllis Newman, Vilma Ridler, 
Barbara Babbini, Mary Max Woodward 
and Charlotte Cowan. Judging their cul¬ 
inary efforts were Annabelle Fahr, Mary 
Agnes Thompson and Cecile Fiedler, who 
found the chore rather difficult to say 
the least. Prizes consisting of a cookie 
jar, a rolling pin with a set of cookie 
cutters, and a large cookie sheet, went 
to Ruth Skinner for the most original, to 
Evelyn Bush for the most elaborate and 
to Phyllis Newman for the most delicious. 
Elaine and Evelyn got the whole idea 
from Mrs. Izora Sherman of Washington, 
D. C., and they want Izora to know that 
the whole thing was a complete success. 

Lucy Sigman took some time off from 
her responsibilities as president of the 
California Home for the Aged Deaf and 
spent Christmas down in Arkansas with 
her mother and other members of the 
family. Lucy’s only lament was the ab¬ 
sence of snow as she was hoping for a 
White Christmas back home. En route 
back home Lucy spent New Year’s week¬ 
end in Austin with Hugh and Thelma 
Stack. 

It was the happiest Christmas ever 
for Toivo and Lucile Lindholm of River¬ 
side because their son Tom and his wife 
presented them with their very first 
granddaughter Dec. 17 in Roswell, N. M., 
where Tom is one of five Army officers 
in charge of ROTC work at New Mexico 
Military Institute. Needless to say, Toivo 
and Lucile dropped everything and drove 
to Roswell to see the new baby. It is not 
that they don’t just worship their six 
grandsons (Allen has four and Tom has 
two and all boys) but they had long 
yearned for a granddaughter. Tom re¬ 
turned from an assignment in Iran just 
last spring and will be on duty at Ros¬ 
well, often called “Far West West Point,’’ 
for the next three years after which he 
hopes to go to Fort Leavenworth Officers 
School for advancement in military sci¬ 
ence. Brother Allen, currently a major, 
and family are still in Nuremberg, Ger¬ 
many, for another year after which they 
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will return to this country and a new 
post. 

Cleo Witherspoon of Los Angeles passed 
away just after the new year began. Ser¬ 
vices were conducted on Jan. 7 at the 
Pilgrim Lutheran Church for the Deaf, 
Los Angeles, and interment was at Val¬ 
halla Memorial Park. 

Long Beach Club elected officers Jan. 
9. Geraldine Fail and F. A. Caligiuri were 
unanimously re-elected to the executive 
board for three-year terms and Clifford 
Putman to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Edwin Silva. Holdovers 
are Frank Luna, Joe M. Park and Ellen 
Grimes. Ivan Nunn did so well during 
his three consecutive terms as “veep,’’ 
that he was elected president of the club 
by acclamation and Eleanor Smith as sec¬ 
retary. Waverly Dyke is the new vice 
president; Harold Trask was re-elected 
second vice president and Fred Gries, 
treasurer. Trustees are Thaine Smith, 
Ross Bailey and Pauline Putman. Mary 
Powell will handle admissions and Cora 
Park the Bonus Night registrations. 

Colorado . . . 

A Christmas party was held at Den¬ 
ver’s Silent Athletic Club Building, joint¬ 
ly sponsored by the All Soul’s Guild 
(Episcopal Church), Bethel Deaf Luther¬ 
an, Colorado Catholic Chapter of the Deaf 
and the Silent Athletic Club. It was well 
attended. 

Richard O’Toole was fortunate to make 
history for the deaf bowlers in Denver. 
He had a triple series of 169-169-169 re¬ 
cently. 

William R. (Bill) Reynolds passed 
away on Dec. 10 of a heart attack at 
the age of 60. Mr. Reynolds was edu¬ 
cated at the Colorado and Kansas Schools. 


Services were held in Denver on Dec. 
14 with the Rev. Richard Ling officiating. 
Cremation followed. Surviving are the 
widow Elsie, of Englewood, a daughter, 
Mrs. Maebelle Barger, and three grand¬ 
children. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Lessley, 83, passed 
away on Dec. 17. She was educated at 
the Colorado School and was actively en¬ 
gaged in social and other activities for 
the deaf. Her father, Frederick L. Reid, 
one of the early graduates of Gallaudet 
College, was the first lay reader for the 
deaf in the Denver area. Funeral ser¬ 
vices were held at St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church with the Rev. Robert Kley offi¬ 
ciating. Burial was at Crown Hill. Two 
daughters, Mrs. Chester Erickson and 
Miss Maude Lessley, survive. Her hus¬ 
band, Frank, died in 1952. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Johanson adopted 
a five-month-old girl whom they have 
named Nancy Lynn. 

Susan Tomko found employment and 
has moved to Denver from her home in 
Pueblo. She had been employed at St. 
Mary-Corwin Hospital in Pueblo. 

Mr. and Mrs. William N. Fraser (Eva 
Arnold) were honorees at a surprise party 
honoring them on their silver wedding an¬ 
niversary. The party was held on Dec. 
19 at the Silent Athletic Club Building. 
The Frasers repeated their vows at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church before the Rev. 
Homer E. Grace on Dec. 24, their anni¬ 
versary date. A reception, complete with 
a tiered wedding cake, followed in the 
Parish Hall. 

Dewey Still and his two children, Lloyd 
and Donna, motored to Roswell, N. M., 
to visit his mother during his two-week 
Christmas vacation. Wife Sandra stayed 
at home as she couldn’t get any more 
vacation from her job as a typist. 

Tom Janulewicz, currently residing in 
Washington, D. C., flew to Denver for a 
few days between Christmas and New 
Year’s. He paid visits to all his friends 
and attended the New Year’s Eve party 
and Bank Night at the SAC on Dec. 31 
and Jan. 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Johnson of Kansas 
City, Mo., spent the Christmas holidays 
in Denver with their son, Milton, Jr. Mrs. 
Rose Cox brought the elder Johnsons to 
the New Year’s Eve party at the Silent 


i 

The DEAF AMERICAN'S TV Popularity Poll for 1966 
Please write in your favorites on television. 

Actor . Actress | 

Program 1) . 2) [ 

Whose lips are easiest for you to read? j 

Actor . Actress _ 

Copy this on a postal card or clip and mail to: 

TV Poll, 29 Cedar Ave., Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 

Your Name. Address _ 

City. State __ ZIP_ 

Do you watch the news programs? Yes_No_Some_ 
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SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. William N. Fraser (Bill and Eva to their friends) 
were aiven a surprise silver wedding anniversary party at the Silent Athletic Club of Denver (Colo.) on 
D c. 19, 1965. At the left they are sampling the anniversary cake. At the right Bill seems to be having 
trouble opening the gift package. 


Athletic Club where the Johnsons had 
the opportunity to meet some former 
Kansas Citians, Harriett Votaw, Dorothy 
Landsverk and Harry Sponable. It is 
understood that Miss Josephine Lynn, also 
of Kansas City, accompanied the John¬ 
sons to Denver and was a guest of Mrs. 
Cox, but was unable to attend the party. 

Miss Esther Rosen and Mr. Larry Land- 
man were married on Dec. 26 at the Con¬ 
gregation Zera Abraham in Denver. The 
newlyweds are making their home in 
Omaha. Mrs. Doris Freedman was ma¬ 
tron of honor for her sister, while Mr. 
Landman chose his uncle as best man. 

Merlin Noteboom of Bellflower, Calif., 
stopped over in Denver for the New 
Year’s weekend. He had been in South 
Dakota visiting his parents and was on 
his way back west. 

Mrs. Josie Kilthau has been in St. Lukes 
Hospital in Denver for ulcer treatment. 

Mrs. Ada Quinn of Rifle had the oppor¬ 
tunity to ride to Denver with a neighbor 
recently. She paid a surprise call on 
Mrs. Edna Northern and the two of 
them surprised lone Dibble at the Denver 
Public Library. 

The Herb Votaws had Harriett’s par¬ 
ents, the Frank Booths of Kansas City, 
with them for 12 days during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. 

New York . . . 

Last Dec. 12 was an eventful day for 
Louis and Adele Davis of Midland, Park., 
N. J. They were tendered a sumptuous 
dinner party by their daughter on the 
occasion of their 50th wedding anniver¬ 
sary with 80 persons, including 20 deaf 
couples from New York, attending. 

At the HAD Sisterhood meeting last 
December officers were elected to serve 
the next two years: Mrs. Thelma Miller, 
president; Mrs. Lillian Jackson, vice 
president; Mrs. Anna Werner, secretary; 
and Mrs. Gertrude Fischer, treasurer. 
Mrs. Marcia Berkowitz, retiring presi¬ 
dent, was accorded a standing ovation 
for her eight straight years of service 
as president. 


Union League of the Deaf officers: 
Aaron Hurwit, president; Max Cohen, 
vice president; Abraham Barr, secretary; 
Irving Finkelstein, treasurer; and elected 
to the board of governors were Ludwig 
Fischer, Ira Lerner, Nathan Schwartz, 
Norman Finkelstein and Anthony San- 
sone. 

Lil Davidowitz had a miraculous escape 
from death in a fiery automobile acci¬ 
dent just before the Christmas holidays. 
While driving to New York City from 
her home in Spring Valley, her car was 
sideswiped by another causing her car 
to somersault three times before catch¬ 
ing fire. Mrs. Davidowitz, semi-conscious, 
managed to extricate herself from the 
blazing car just in time. She was rushed 
to a nearby hospital where she was in a 


state of shock for several hours awaiting 
the arrival of husband Dave, a teacher 
at the New York School for the Deaf. 
She was recently seen at the U. L. Club- 
rooms none the worse for the accident 
and mighty happy with her new car. 

The U. L. beat Philadelphia in a pre- 
Christmas basketball game at the LaSalle 
Gym with Danny Fine, Gleicher, Paul 
Kaessler, Frank Sheldone, Irving Berko¬ 
witz, Charles Bronder, H. Barish and 
Konoski on the winning side. 

The newly built YMWHA at 14th Street 
and 1st Avenue, NYC, was the scene of 
a ribbon-cutting ceremony in late Decem¬ 
ber and the entire fourth floor, a block 
long, is the new home of the HAD, the 
Merry Go Rounders and other groups 
of the Community Center for the Deaf 
under the Jewish Society for the Deaf, 
a nonsectarian organization. 

Jacob and Ida Mendelsohn left for St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 6, and will make 
their home there. 

Morris Davis was recently honored by 
being listed in “Encyclopedia of Jews 
in Sports,” a kingsize reference book, by 
virtue of his national AAU 15,000 meter 
walking championship (1936). This book 
is entirely devoted to Jews of all coun¬ 
tries who attained national or interna¬ 
tional stature in the field of sports, ama¬ 
teur and professional. 

The Merry Go Rounders celebrated the 
advent of 1966 at the Beacon Hotel in 
NYC with a turnaway crowd. The U.L. 
held an open house New Year’s Eve for 
members and their wives and escorts. 

The U.L. celebrated with an 80th anni¬ 
versary dinner held in the elegant ball¬ 
room of the Americana Hotel with al¬ 
most 600 present. The committee: Aaron 
Hurwit, Max Cohen and Rogalsky. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . 


JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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A Case Study . . . 


Rehabilitation Of The Multiply Handicapped Deaf 

By DOROTHY MILES, Counselor 
Rehabilitation Program for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Yes, I went to the movie at the Silent 
Club. Jean and I found out how to get 
there on the bus.” 

This might seem a very commonplace 
remark for a deaf girl to make, but it 
actually marked a milestone of prog¬ 
ress—the first time the 24-year-old speak¬ 
er had carried out, from start to finish, 
a plan involving an evening trip to a new 
place and mixing with new people. 

In the following article, the case his¬ 
tory of this girl is used to illustrate many 
aspects of the work done at the Rehabili¬ 
tation Program for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing operating within the St. Louis 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Serv¬ 
ice. This program, conceived during the 
New Frontier enthusiasm of 1961, de¬ 
veloped by Ed Carney (now of Captioned 
Films) and officially recognized by a 
VRA grant in August 1965, is designed 
for the vocational evaluation and place¬ 
ment of any deaf or hard of hearing per¬ 
son over 16 years of age who may qualify 
for such services, but specifically for the 
multiply handicapped individual who re¬ 
quires assistance both in job preparation 
and in all phases of his daily living if 
he is to adjust successfully to competitive 
employment. 

The girl who made the remark at the 
beginning of this article is generally rep¬ 
resentative of this type of client, though 
her specific problems and their solutions 
are, of course unique. Twelve months 
ago this girl, whom I will call Rosemary, 
was living in her parents’ home in a 
small Missouri town. She had had only 
one brief period of paid employment, as 
attendant to an elderly woman, since her 
formal schooling ended at age 16. This 
schooling had consisted of five years in 
an oral school for the deaf and three 
years in a local parochial school, but 
Rosemary had not really attained the 
eighth-grade level at which she dropped 
out. As the eldest of seven children, she 
was a competent and enthusiastic “home 
help,” but with limited academic skills 
and no marketable experience she was, 
at 23, virtually unemployable outside the 
home. As long as both parents worked, 
this situation was acceptable, but when 
the father developed a heart condition 
that made him a semi-invalid, the prob¬ 
lem of Rosemary’s future became acute. 
The local employment office was ap¬ 
proached and the case was thence re¬ 
ferred to the St. Louis DVR counselor 
for the hearing impaired. He visited the 
family in their community, ascertained 
that the client was eligible for DVR ser¬ 
vices and decided that her immediate 
need was for vocational evaluation and 
guidance. With this in mind he recom¬ 
mended her for our program. 


In Rosemary’s case, as in the case of 
most of the clients referred to our agency, 
deafness was only one of several phys¬ 
ical and/or environmental factors con¬ 
tributing to unemployability. In fact, with 
a fair amount of residual hearing assisted 
by a hearing aid, good lipreading skills 
and intelligible speech, Rosemary had a 
comparatively minor communication prob¬ 
lem in relation to other disabling factors. 

Born with a congenital heart disease, 
Rosemary was sheltered and protected by 
her mother and maternal grandmother 
until an operation was successfully per¬ 
formed when she was eight years of age. 
It was not until this late date that she 
was able to enter school. Conditions at 
home throughout her childhood were far 
from ideal. The father, always a heavy 
drinker, deteriorated to alcoholism as the 
responsibilities of a growing family in¬ 
creased—and he was an aggressive, even 
violent drunkard. The house was con¬ 
tinually disrupted by bitter arguments 
and fights between the parents. Rose¬ 
mary, who was a diminutive child and is 
today still only five feet in height and 
weighs only 90 pounds, made the only 
adaptation to this environment that she 
could; she repressed her natural feelings 
and became an essentially emotionless, 
“good,” child. Outwardly she appeared 
placid and somewhat detached. When her 
schooling was over and she settled into 
a routine in the familiar atmosphere of 
her home, caring for her younger broth¬ 
ers and sisters and helping her mother 
with domestic duties, she seemed to be 
a stable, contented individual, never want¬ 
ing to go out, meet new people or acquire 
boy friends, even if the rare opportunity 
presented itself. Visits to her grand¬ 
mother, who continued to shield and pro¬ 
tect her from harsh realities, and to oth¬ 
er family members, provided all the 
social life that she seemed to need. 

This was the state of affairs when 
Rosemary was recommended for our pro¬ 
gram. The problems that had to be 
solved for her appeared at first glance, 
to be fairly straightforward. These were: 
helping her to adjust from family living 
in a small town to independent living in 
a large metropolis; instilling and de¬ 
veloping basic vocational and social skills, 
good work habits, work tolerance, using 
public transportation, budgeting and so 
forth and providing specific training for 
future placement. Again, however, there 
were (and are with most clients) many 
more factors within each problem area 
than were seen on the surface. 

First, we encounter the problem of 
separating or weaning away the client 
from an environment that is non-sup- 
portive or is not conductive to social 


growth. The situations met with vary 
all the way from extreme overprotection 
to extreme rejection, with sometimes al¬ 
ternation of these two forces within the 
same family. An attempt to free the 
client from the emotional strictures of 
this kind of environment does not always 
imply physical separation from the fam¬ 
ily. There is, however, necessarily a cer¬ 
tain amount of tension involved in a tri¬ 
angular relationship of this nature, where 
the family (represented by its dominant 
member) may seek, often completely un¬ 
consciously, to perpetuate the client’s 
pattern of dependency and passivity. The 
agency seeks to develop skills for inde¬ 
pendent living and the client is torn be¬ 
tween anxiety over his disappearing se¬ 
curity and the threat of a new and un¬ 
certain future. The superficial problem 
of transferring the client from his home¬ 
town to St. Louis (or of inculcating a 
greater degree of independent action 
where the client continues to live at 
home) thus actually requires an inves¬ 
tigation into parental and client attitudes, 
a series of counseling sessions, coopera¬ 
tion in a graduated plan of action and 
achievement for the client — and time, 
time, TIME. 

Rosemary’s initial overt reaction to the 
idea of leaving home was one of polite, 
even cheerful acceptance. At the first 
interview with our agency the mother, 
who would be losing her “right hand 
man,” showed much more concern over 
the move than did Rosemary herself. She 
was, however, firmly in favor of a step 
that would be beneficial for her daugh¬ 
ter and thus offered no opposition. It 
was arranged that Rosemary would live 
in a foster home chosen through our 
contact with a religious organization of 
her own affiliation and this arrangement 
seemed to make an end to the problem. 
Within a very brief time, however, Rose¬ 
mary’s previously masked anxieties be¬ 
gan to be displayed through considerable 
regression. She dressed like a child of 
12 in short dresses, bobby sox, without 
makeup. She began to neglect her per¬ 
sonal hygiene, refusing to bathe or at¬ 
tend to her intimate needs. In the foster 
home she neglected care of her room, 
ignored minor admonitions of the foster 
mother, appeared sullen and withdrawn. 
However, the foster mother was an en¬ 
thusiastic, receptive person, who was anx¬ 
ious to do what she could. She cooperated 
in establishing a set of behavioral expec¬ 
tations for Rosemary, whereby any lapses 
would be reported to the counselor who 
could then provide reinforcement counsel¬ 
ing. This cooperative plan carried Rose¬ 
mary safely through a period of high ten¬ 
sion, when an atmosphere of recrimina- 
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tion or disgust could have sent her scurry¬ 
ing home. Before long, with her work¬ 
shop earnings to spend, she was taking 
more care of her dress and appearance 
than ever before. 

After six months it was felt that she 
was ready for a further step towards in¬ 
dependent living and she was moved to 
a hostel for working girls that the agency 
had discovered during one of our routine 
searches for suitable client accommoda¬ 
tion. Here she shares a room with a 
hearing girl of her own age, eats in a 
self-service cafeteria and comes and goes 
as she wishes. For this move the adjust¬ 
ment period was much shorter and less 
traumatic and at the time of writing 
Rosemary is a contented and accepted 
member of the hostel community. 

Where the development of basic social 
and vocational skills and the provision of 
training are concerned, there are pitfalls 
to progress similar to those described 
above. The learning process can never 
be a mere matter of instructing and in¬ 
forming. The majority of our clients, 
coming as they do from institutional back¬ 
ground, actually have little difficulty in 
conforming outwardly to the agency re¬ 
quirements. They fall quickly into the 
routine of the workshop, where they per¬ 
form simple assembly and packing tasks 
requiring only a minimum of training and 
little or no special skills or initiative. 
Many of them are punctual to the point 
of compulsion, and few require more than 
one or two trips accompanied by a coun¬ 
selor to memorize the bus route from 
their residence to the workshop. Thus 
our concern is less with this outward 
conformity than with the nature and 
strength of the underlying motivation and 
with the extent to which the client can 
increase and generalize his experience in 
order to face new, difficult or unpleasant 
situations without crippling anxiety. 

Rosemary was scheduled to attend the 
agency vocational-preparedness workshop 
for at least eight weeks for evaluation, 
counseling and work adjustment train¬ 
ing. Her adjustment to this environment 
was swift and smooth. None of the prob¬ 
lems manifested in the foster home was 
obvious in her performance here. Though 
initially extremely shy, she was popular 
with the floor supervisors, able to per¬ 
form all the tasks in the limited variety 
assigned to her, and cooperative (if not 
very informative) towards the counselors. 
Although her full-scale IQ score was in 
the dull-normal range, she was consid¬ 
ered to be functioning at a higher level, 
closer to her performance score of 115. 
Her adequate intelligence, excellent dex¬ 
terity and consistently good work patterns 
led us to believe she was definitely em¬ 
ployable. She could express no vocational 
preferences of her own; after six weeks 
we recommended and she agreed to un¬ 
dertake training at a local school of 
comptometry. Within three days Rose¬ 
mary manipulated her removal from the 
course. She had become depressed al¬ 
most immediately, displayed enormous 
anxiety which no amount of gentle re¬ 
assurance by her teachers could relieve, 
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cried continually and complained of in¬ 
tense stomach pains. It now became ap¬ 
parent that we were dealing with an ex¬ 
tremely vulnerable girl emotionally, one 
who was terrified of change and who was 
very prone to revert to infantile habits. 
She was brought back into our workshop 
program. Our work with her apparently 
had only begun. 

As yet, after seven weeks, Rosemary 
could not verbalize her anxieties; in coun¬ 
seling interviews she reverted to tears 
and expressions of hopelessness and con¬ 
fusion. Our plan became one of gradually 
exposing her to a series of brief and con¬ 
trolled experiences to increase her tol¬ 
erance for stress during which time we 
hoped to develop a counseling relation¬ 
ship that might allow her to bring out 
her concerns. After two weeks she was 
given a field assignment as a volunteer 
clerical worker in a social aeency. She 
reacted quite well to this and was ac¬ 
cordingly transferred, after two weeks, 
to a large department store for a trial 
period of bill sorting in the auditing de¬ 
partment. Again she effected the change 
without symptoms of undue stress but 
her performance here, even after six 
weeks, remained sluggish (in our work¬ 
shop she had been an extremely fast 
worker) and inadequate. Once more we 
were confronted with performance fail¬ 
ure that indicated functioning far below 
potential capacity. However, Rosemary 
continued to show enough progress in 
counseling and social functioning that we 
were encouraged to continue rehabilitation 
efforts. Although her contracted work¬ 
shop training and evaluation period had 
expired, we accepted her again as a 
worker in our plant on the basis of her 
excellent productivity here. It became 
imperative now that we find a means 
of helping the girl maintain her function¬ 
ing even when removed from the security 
and safety of a sheltered environment. 

She now remained with the workshop 
for three more months during which time 
counseling was accelerated and she be¬ 
came increasingly responsive. She be¬ 
gan to talk of her fears of growing up, 
of separating from adult parent figures, 
of her internal (though rarely displayed) 
anger against pressures for change and 
accomodation to new behavior. When a 
suitable job opening became available- 
now as a clerk in a dry cleaning estab¬ 
lishment—we urged her to take it. We 
believed that Rosemary had become so 
comfortable and accepted in our work¬ 
shop that further retention here would 
serve to increase the difficulty of her 
inevitable departure. We believed that 
we had momentarily provided as much 
supportive help as could benefit her; 
further progress would have to derive 
from her struggling to control her anxi¬ 
eties within the reality setting of com¬ 
petitive employment. When Rosemary 
reluctantly left the workshop for employ¬ 
ment it was with the clear understanding 
she could not again return. We recog¬ 
nized with her that she might continue 
to have problems of adjustment and 
promised to remain continually available 


to her, as counselors, to assist her in 
dealing with them. 

Once again old symptoms reappeared 
in the new setting although in a less se¬ 
vere form. She complained of stomach 
pains, weakness in her feet, dizziness 
and inability to comprehend explanations. 
Other complaints all indicated that she 
was comparing the new environment un¬ 
favorably to our workshop. Rosemary 
clearly and desperately wanted to come 
back “home.” Now, however, she could 
talk about her feelings and could express 
resentment about being “put out” of the 
workshop. Within three days the em¬ 
ployer, unable to tolerate her distressed 
appearance and disorganized behavior, 
fired her. Rosemary returned to work 
nevertheless the next day to ask for a 
second chance but her job had already 
been filled. 

She was a distraught and anxious girl 
for the next few weeks during which she 
regularly maintained counseling sessions. 
We adhered to our agreement that she 
could not return to the workshop. Her 
little money was almost exhausted and 
she began to speak of returning home. 
Within this crisis period we reviewed 
the sources of her anxiety and finally she 
was able to open the door to the night¬ 
mare of her past memories. She re¬ 
called her panic in the face of her par¬ 
ents’ continued fighting and her effort to 
“keep quiet so I don’t get hurt, too.” 
She could, for the first time, recall her 
heart surgery (at eight years), and the 
fear of dying. She could begin to make 
association between her present reactions 
to stress and the physical problems, as 
a cardiac invalid, she had known as a 
child—dizziness, pain, shortness of breath, 
etc. For the first time Rosemary could 
begin to think of herself no longer as 
a helpless, overwhelmed child, terrified 
of incurring adult displeasure, but as a 
growing person who had capacity to deal 
effectively with many aspects of life. 
For the first time she was ready to make 
an emotional break with her past. 

Rosemary accepted the next job that 
became available to her now as a packer 
in a furniture assembly factory. She has 
since—for the past six months—made an 
excellent adjustment. She has, with peri¬ 
odic help from us, learned to budget her 
funds, to broaden her acquaintanceships 
and activities. Like any young girl, she 
enjoys changing her hair-do from time 
to time, increasing her wardrobe, trying 
new experiences—all things she had never 
dared attempt before. Rosemary is grow¬ 
ing up. 

Rosemary’s case illustrates very well 
certain policies of the program in deal¬ 
ing with these hard-core cases. Firstly, 
service is offered on a long-term, inte¬ 
grated basis. Unless there is clear evi¬ 
dence to the contrary, the client is ex¬ 
pected to need our services along the 
entire spectrum from evaluation to fol¬ 
low-up counseling after placement. While 
this may sound somewhat paternal to 
the average deaf American, it must be 
emphasized (as Stahl Butler pointed out 
in relation to the Michigan program in 
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1965 Program awarded VRA Research and Demonstration Grant 
Present Staff: Sidney Hurwitz, Coordinator 

Robert Gonzales, Counseling Psychologist 
Dorothy Miles, Teacher-Counselor 
* * * 

Stephen Quigley, Research Consultant to Project 


the December 1965 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN) that a rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram of this nature does not cater to 
the average deaf person but to persons 
with a far greater need for professional 
aid. Secondly, the program acknowledges 
the client’s need for TIME in which to 
develop and adjust. Although certain de¬ 
mands may be made on a client when 
he is considered to be ready for them, 
he is not rejected or abandoned if, in 
fact, he fails to meet the demands satis¬ 
factorily. As in Rosemary’s case, a 
downward adjustment of expectations may 
be necessary in order for the client to 
find his own level. This brings us to a 
third policy, that we ascertain as far 
as possible where the client is and move 
from there, rather than attempting to 
fit him into a mold. The majority of 
clients are under 30, unmarried and still 
dependent upon parental support. Their 
life experiences are thus limited, and 
early communication difficulties have re¬ 
sulted in inadequate powers of self expres¬ 
sion and an inability to identify them¬ 
selves with others. Thus, for the pro¬ 
gram personnel to ascertain where the 
client is, and to helping him towards self- 
identification is a large part of the total 
purpose. 

Rosemary recently visited our office 
during her day off. During her discus¬ 
sion with her counselor some of the sub¬ 
jects that arose are indicative of her 
new horizons: how to open a savings 
account and the difference between a 
savings account and a checking account 
we helped her open a few months ago, 
how to determine where to pay for the 
evening speech lessons she is receiving, 
activities that are being offered at a 
weekly social gathering our agency has 
initiated, the parties she attended during 
the Christmas season. 

The agency maintains a “Workers 
Club’’ roll; employed clients are inscribed 
on this publicly displayed sign after six 
months of employment. We have recent¬ 
ly added Rosemary’s name and we think 
we’ll be able to add another star to it, 
in time, for a full year’s employment. By 
that time she may, like some of our grad¬ 
uates, be quite independent of our agency 
or, like others, occasionally request spe¬ 
cial services. Meanwhile our work pro¬ 
ceeds with Rosemary’s successor. 
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A Centenarian Passes . . . 

Joseph B. Bixler 

The following is taken from the South¬ 
west Topics-Wave, Los Angeles: 

A man, in whose lifetime four presidents 
of the United States were assassinated— 
Abraham Lincoln, James Garfield, Wil¬ 
liam McKinley and John F. Kennedy—was 
given last rites Nov. 2 at private family 
services. 

Born in a log cabin Feb. 1, 1863, in 
Wakarusa, Ind., Joseph B. Bixler became 
deaf at the age of seven. He studied at 
the Indiana School for the Deaf in Indian¬ 
apolis, and later in Jacksonville, Ill. He 
became proficient in many trades and 
in 1900 made photography his career. He 
then lived in Wenatchee, Wash., until 
1926, when he moved to California. In the 
town of LaVerne he continued photogra¬ 
phy until 1942 when because of fast fail¬ 
ing eyesight he had to retire. He then 
moved to Los Angeles to live near his 
two daughters. His wife, after celebrating 
their 65 years of wedded bliss, died in 
1958. Two sons preceded them in their 
youth. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. H. 
E. (Mary) Harriman and Mrs. Ruth Hatch 
of Los Angeles, both of them known to 
many deaf in town; and three grandchil¬ 



Joseph B. Bixler 
1863-1965 


dren, Henry E. Harriman, Mrs. Sue Still¬ 
well, Mrs. Mary Stickle; and five great¬ 
grandchildren. 

On his 100th birthday, Mr. Bixler re¬ 
ceived 169 birthday cards, including one 
from President Kennedy. He died Oct. 
31, 1965, age 102 years and 9 months. 

Mrs. Harriman writes: Father was bed¬ 
fast just one week. He was blind over 
22 years, but in all those years he always 
took care of his physical needs, shaving, 
bathing, dressing and feeding himself 
right up to Oct. 24 when he took to his 
bed from extreme weakness. On Oct. 27, 
he got up feeling better, dressed and sat 
in his chair and shaved. He said his end 
was near. When he went back to bed 
he never got up again. 

It is a tribute to my father’s fine pho¬ 
tography that the Wenatchee, Wash., 
paper wants more of his old photos to 
print in their Sunday “Pictorial Post.’’ I 
had sent a number of photos up there 
some years ago. 


BOUND VOLUME XVII 

of 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XVII (Sept. 1964- 
July-Aug. 1965) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 

PLAN 1: Subscribers furnish their own magazines. Price $6.00 per volume. 

PLAN 2: We furnish the magazines. Price $9.50 per volume. 

The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. Purchaser's name lettered in 
gold on the cover. 
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National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 


Sponsor for the coming 


American Athletic Association of the Deaf Inc.’s 

22nd ANNUAL 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

Northeastern University (Cabot gym) 

360 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

ONLY 3 BLOCKS from 

Our headquarters: Sheraton-Boston Hotel 

(beside Massachusetts Turnpike exit 22) 

March 30, 31, April 1, 2, 1966 


COMBINATION TICKET PRICES 

AAAD-B.D.C. Registration Fee_$2.00 

Reception_ (Wednesday) _1.75 

Boston Historic Tour (3-hrs. ride Thurs.)_ 3.50 

1st Round Games (Thursday 5:30 p.m.) _3.75 

Hall of Fame Luncheon (Friday noon) _5.00 

2nd Round Games (Friday 5:30 p.m.) _4.25 

Championship Games (Saturday noon) __ 5.00 

Grand Ball_ (Saturday 7 p.m.) _5.00 

Program_ .75 

TOTAL $31.00 

Slashed near 50% if buy 
combination ticket at $16.75 

SAVE $14.25 


For Information: 

See or write to David Thomas, General chairman, 
25 La Grange St., Boston, Mass. 02116 


For a Memorable Experience for you 

When you reach Boston, the All-American City, enjoy our tourna¬ 
ment and meet new faces of deaf people, and visit our Historic 
Shrines; To visit Mayflower II and the Pilgrim Village is an inspir¬ 
ing glimpse into the life of the Pilgrims who ventured to America 
for their belief and a new way of life. 

Massachusetts is everybody's home state. This is where America 
began. At Lexington Battle Green the first shot of our Revolution 
was fired and this sacred village green is still very much the same 
as it was in 1775. Towns or village has some claim on history, and 
its people take great pride in telling the visitor just how it happened. 
More than 300 years ago the Pilgrims and the Indians sat down to a 
feast we now call Thanksgiving day. Since that day, good food has 
become such a specialty in New England that people travel many 
miles to sit at New England's tables. Think of the famous dishes that 
have been born in New England—stuffed lobster and fried clams, fish 
chowder, baked beans, apple pie and Indian pudding ... all delicious 
and all as traditional as New England herself. Places to eat are as 
different in tone and atmosphere as the good foods they serve. From 
dockside restaurants with seafood specialties to sophisticated city 
dining, there's an enormous variety to be sampled and enjoyed. 
Wherever you choose to eat, hospitality is as much a part of the food 
as salt and pepper. Three centuries of innkeeping have made New 
Englanders expert at making you happy and comfortable. Their 
tables are set now—for you. 


BOSTON HISTORIC TOUR includes a free ride on our bus for sight¬ 
seeing Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere's House, Faneuil Hall, 
Old State House, King's Chapel, U. S. Constitution (old Ironsides 
ship), Boston Massacre, Birthplace of Benjamin Franklin, Boston 
Common, and Old South Meeting House. 








1965 NATIONAL PREP CHAMPIONS—With a high scoring backfield consisting of two hard running halfbacks and a forward wall averaging almost 200 
pounds per man, the California School for the Deaf at Riverside rates No. 1 in the nation. First row (left to right): Dan Cisneros, Russell Gibbins, Genero 
Abenchuchan, John Reynolds, Oscar Diaz. Second row: Davis Cisneros, Steve Scolaro, Ralph Gibbins, Tom Green, Keith Gamache, Mike Cardinale, Clyde Vinson, 
Gary Stingley, Edwin Coates. Third row: Jerry Moore, Charles Idell, Robert Pealatere, Tom Parker, Bryce Brewster, Mike Mahoney, Jack Lamberton, Richard 
Jameson. Not pictured: Head Coach Pete Lanzi, Assistant Coach William Peters, Athletic Director Warren Fauth. 


1965 Was THE Year As . . . 

Riverside Wins Deaf Prep Grid Title 

Washington and North Carolina Also Have Outstanding Seasons . . . Riverside's Highly Publicized Jerry 
Moore Heads All-America Team . . . Alabama's James Whitfield Only Deaf Prepster to Win All-State Honors 
. . . Marvin Tuttle of North Carolina Is Coach of the Year . . . 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, Westwood, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


“If there ever was THE year, I’d say 
this is it.” 

The above quote’s author is Pete Lanzi, 
coach of the California School for the 
Deaf at Riverside Cubs. He is a man 
with a professional knowledge of foot¬ 
ball, having played for the pro New York 
Giants and the Detroit Lions. 

Lanzi quoted this when he was asked 
as to what he had to say about the 1965 
edition of the CSDR football team. This 
quotation proved true as Lanzi, in his 
fifth year as the CSDR grid mentor, put 
together the strongest eleven in the short 
history of the school. 

The CSDR Cubs compiled an impressive 
7-2 season record and a 5-2 second place 
tie in the tough Arrowhead League. Their 
record: 


CSDR OPP. 

48—Ragle Mountain High School 0 

38 —John North (Riverside) JV _ 0 

19 — Notre Dame High School- 0 

6 — Webb High School - 33 

46 — Chico Boys Republic High School 0 

51 — Big Bear High School _-13 

57 — Twin Pines High School __ 13 

32—Rim of the World High School .16 
12 —Aquinas High School _ 20 

309 95 


Lanzi credited the Cubs’ fine showing 


with an experienced line. It was big, 
heavy and fast. He singled out lineback¬ 
er Jack Lamberton as the best of many 
good Cub linemen. A 180-pound senior, 
Lamberton was the league’s outstand¬ 
ing middle guard and also played offen¬ 
sive guard. Other line standouts included 
another senior guard, Mike Mahoney 
(170), two giant tackles, Bryce Brewster 
(221) and Chuck Idell (220), and 6-4 end 
Tommy Parker. Lanzi described junior 
Greg Wilson, a 6-5, 225-pound offensive 
center and defensive end, as being the 
finest in the league at his position. A 
pair of tiny twins, Russell and Ralph Gib¬ 
bons, also played a big part in the seven 
CSDR victories. Transferring to CSDR 
from Kansas prior to the season, the 
Gibbons brothers played excellent defen¬ 
sive ball despite being 5’ 6” and 130- 
pounders. 

And the Riverside school had the best 
backfield since the school first fielded a 
football team 12 years ago. Leading the 
Cubs—in his fourth and final Arrowhead 
campaign—was 195-pound halfback Jerry 
Moore. The newly-found signal caller was 
sophomore Steve Scolaro who freed David 
Cisneros, another senior, to team at half¬ 


back with Moore and gave the Cubs a 
one-two offensive punch second to none 
in the league play. Keith Gamache was 
the speedy fullback. Cisneros was rated 
by rival coaches as an even better de¬ 
fender from his outside linebacker posi¬ 
tion. Still, David managed to average 
nine yards per carry through the tough 
league schedule, gaining 650 yards. 

Moore, Cisneros, Parker, Lamberton 
and Wilson, as expected, gained the all¬ 
league first team, and those five boys 
were the main reasons for the highly suc¬ 
cessful 1965 campaign at CSDR. 

Moore deserves every honor. He was 
a tremendous player all the way and he 
won the Riverside County Player of the 
Year honor as well as the Back of the 
Year designation in the Arrowhead 
League. 

Moore scored 25 touchdowns during the 
1965 season, 18 TDs in the Arrowhead 
League, and in a game with the Twin 
Pines, he scored 5 touchdowns in about 
10 plays and Lanzi subbed him. 

The following column, “From the 
Bench,” was written by Garry de’Garmo 
in the Riverside Press-Enterprise: 
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"All the good things must come to an end, and at Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf at Riverside, football coach Pete 
Lanzi knows just what that old saying means. 

"Jerry Moore, the Cubs' one-man gang, has just completed 
a four-year varsity career at CSDR and Lanzi probably won't 
be blessed with another player like him ever again. 

"Moore's football career has been filled with awards of 
all kinds. It was climaxed last night at the El Mirador Hotel 
in Palm Springs when Jerry was named Player of the Year by 
the Press-Enterprise for being the finest prep performer in 
Riverside County. 

"Moore has been named to the All-Arrowhead League team 
in football for the last three years and this season was voted 
as the league's Back of the Year. He won all-league honors in 
basketball last year as a junior, averaging 18.6 points a game. 

"THE DEAF AMERICAN, a national publication for the 
deaf, awarded Jerry deaf high school All-America honors last 
season in both football and basketball. Moore holds the Arrow¬ 
head League record in the shot put and has established school 
marks for the 100- and 200-yard dashes and the broad jump, 
as well as the shot. 

"But his first love has been, is, and always will be, football. 

" 'He's the most natural athlete I've ever seen,' Lanzi says. 
'He's got all the tools—size, speed, and most important, desire.' 
As a freshman four short years ago, Jerry was a five-foot, 
six-inch 145-pounder. Now he goes busting through opposing de¬ 
fenses with 195 pounds packed on a six-foot frame. 

"Lanzi contends that Jerry's greatest asset lies not in his 
speed, but in his tremendous strength. 

" 'He's fantastic. He gives you one hundred per cent ail 
the time. And he's so unpredictable. He can get away, fake, 
play possum with the defenses. He's got the greatest stiff-arm 
I've ever seen. 

" 'And he's the shiftiest runner I've ever seen. He can 
stop and cut better than any player I can think of.' A rival 
coach said Jerry is the kind of player who 'can stop on a dime 
and give you nine and a half cents change.' 

"In his Arrowhead League career Moore established rush¬ 
ing and scoring records which may stand forever. In his four 
years of league play (25 games), Moore rushed for 3,630 yards 
and crossed enemy goal lines 53 times. He averaged 7.6 yards 
per carry. 

"This season Jerry led the league in scoring for the second 


straight year, scoring 18 touchdowns while picking up 1,127 
yards on the ground and an additional 302 yards passing by 
hitting on 11 of 19 aerials for four touchdowns. 

"With so many outstanding achievements on the gridiron, 
it's hard to single out any individual plays in particular. I re¬ 
call a game last season when he scored eight touchdowns 
against Big Bear, only to have three called back because of 
penalties. 

"Against Big Bear this season, Moore made a play that 
Lanzi still talks about. 

"Jerry's favorite play is the end sweep, designed to take 
advantage of his great speed once he gets past the line of 
scrimmage. On this particular play against the Bears, he swept 
around right end and was racing down the sideline unmolested, 
with only the Big Bear safetyman between him and the goal 
line. As the Big Bear halfback closed in at the Bears' 40- 
yard line, Moore threw a vicious straight arm that flipped the 
Big Bear player head over heels as Jerry galloped toward the 
end zone. By the time the Big Bear player had landed in an 
unglorious heap, Jerry was 30 yards closer to the goal line. 

"But things have not always been so easy for Jerry on 
the football field. Lanzi remembers that as a freshman and 
sophomore, Moore developed a 'bad attitude.' 

" 'He was a quitter in his second year,' Lanzi says. 'He 
knew he was good and that he could be better, but he just 
couldn't accept that fact. He felt he couldn't excel if the other 
kids didn't carry out their blocking assignments. 

" 'Last year as a junior his attitude changed. He became 
more mature as he got to know the game of football inside 
and out. The biggest thing was that he learned to take In¬ 
struction and it takes 11 men to play the game.' 

"Jerry's deafness may hamper the hopes he has of playing 
college football. The only colleges he can attend are Gallaudet 
in Washington, D. C., the nation's only college for the deaf, or 
Riverside City College, which offers courses for the deaf. 

" 'I have no doubts that he could play junior college ball/ 
Lanzi says. 'He has the ability, speed, stamina and shiftiness 
necessary for it.' 

"Whether Jerry ever steps on a football field again is al¬ 
most beside the point. He overcame his deafness handicap to 
play the sport as well as any player ever had before in this 
area. And the memories of No. 22 taking off on a long touch¬ 
down run will be remembered for years by the people who saw 
him play. Like Pete Lanzi, for instance." 



CANNONBALL IN FLIGHT—North Carolina School for the Deaf's Billy Jernigan churns past a crowd of Glen Alpine defenders for a touchdown. The NCSD 
Bears lost this game, 19-12, but Glen Alpine had a 11-1 record for the season, taking the conference championship and the regional playoff. In his senior year 
with the Bears, Cannonball Jernigan scored 111 points and had 1,446 yards rushing. He was the unanimous choice for Burke County Back of the Year for 1965. 
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DEAF PREP PLAYER OF THE YEAR—He's Jerry Moore of the California School for the D*af at River¬ 
side. He compiled a fantastic rushing and scoring record in his four years as a varsity halfback at 
CSDR. He was an All-Arrowhead League player for three years and for the 1965 season he was voted as 
the most outstanding player in the league. He was named the Player of the Year of Riverside County 
and co-player of the year in the A-Small School division of the California Interscholastic Federation (CIF) 
Southern Section. 


The Riverside School deserves to be 
rated as the Nation’s No. 1 Deaf Prep 
School Football Team. And Jerry Moore 
pained just about every kind of honor 
available in his stay at CSDR, so he de¬ 
serves to be named as the Deaf Prep 
Player of the Year for 1965. 

North Carolina and Washington were 
among the other top deaf prep elevens 
of the ’65 campaign. The North Carolina 
Bears had a 7-3 record. Two of their 
losses were to 2-A powers, Farmville H.S. 
(overall record 9-1) 7-15, and Allen Jay 
H.S. (9-1), 12-26, and the third was 1o 
Skyline Conference champion Glen Alpine 
H.S. which posted an overall record of 
11-1 including playoffs for the State Class 
A title. 

The Bears surprised everybody by up¬ 
setting Charlotte Catholic High School, 21- 
6, a 4-A club with an overall mark of 6-3. 
This triumph enabled the Bears to regis¬ 
ter exactly 100 wins since the school 
started its winning season in 1953. And 
over the 13-year span the Bears have 
won 103, lost 23 and tied 3. 

The 1965 season also saw another “end 
of an era” for North Carolina and Bill 
Jernigan, the “Cannonball” halfback. In 
the final game of the season the NCSD 
senior put a brilliant finish on his high 
school football career by scoring four 
touchdowns and piled up enough yardage 
to break his own personal records as the 


Bears blanked the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf Little Colonels, 27-0. He was 
the unanimous choice for outstanding back 
in Burke County. 

As a sophomore two seasons ago, Jerni¬ 
gan gained 550 yards rushing in 130 
carries. As a junior, he picked up 1,401 
yards on the ground and scored 122 points. 

It appeared that the determined little 
halfback would fall short of that mark 
when he approached the final game of 
the season needing nearly 200 yards to 
equal that feat and needing 13 points to 
reach the 100 mark again. All he did 
was to gain 247 yards in 31 carries and 
scored 24 points, giving him 111 for the 
season. That gave him 1,446 yards for 
the season also. For his career, he gained 
3,397 yards, averaging over six yards a 
carry and scored 291 points. 

The '65 campaign also witnessed an¬ 
other super-star deaf prep halfback. Bill 
Armstrong of the Washington School for 
the Deaf Terriers. He was the main 
reason why the Terriers lost only twice 
in 17 games. 

In 1984, the Terriers posted an 8-1-0 
mark. It could very well have been an 
8-1-0 record again in 1965 had not one 
game been cancelled. But WSD was more 

COACH OF THE YEAR—Marvin Tuttle, head men¬ 
tor of the North Carolina School for the Deaf Bears, 
rates top honors for another fine coaching job in 
1965. NCSD continued its winning dynasty with a 
7-3 record. 


than happy with 7-1-0! WSD’s only loss 
came in the season’s opener against Cor¬ 
bett High. 

Armstrong, a mere 5-foot-7-inch, 140 
pounder, scooted for 21 TDS, tops in the 
state, but Steve Simpson of Reardon High 
School closed out with a 21-point out¬ 
burst and wound up the season with 136 
points in nine contests for the state foot¬ 
ball scoring title. Steve made 20 TDs 
and 16 PATs. Bill Armstrong scored two 
touchdowns in his finale and finished with 
127 points in eight games. 

“The Terrier team took overall pride 
in Bill’s scoring,” Coach Bob Devereaux 
said. “The players try to give him the 
ball for touchdowns. It’s really something 
to see him play. Almost every opposing 
coach came over after the game and 
shook his hand. 

“Bill’s amazing. He’s quick and has 
good reflexes. Once he is through a 
hole, he looks for that bare spot. Even 
our kids say they can’t tackle him,” Dev¬ 
ereaux added. 

In his freshman year, Armstrong gained 
890 yards and scored 100 points. In 1964, 
hampered by a knee injury, he got only 
68 points but ran for 1,078 yards. During 
the ’65 season he went 1,207 yards on 114 
carries—10.6 yards a trip. With a career 
mark of 3,175 yards, Bill naturally is 
thinking about college. He would like to 
attend Gallaudet College. That decision 
still is a way off for Bill, 18, who is a 
junior. 

The Terrier ace displayed his athletic 
talent in track last spring, running 10.4 
seconds in the 100-yard dash and 2:02.9 
in the 880. 

Offensively, the Terriers had more of 
everything than was needed in most 
games. In addition to Armstrong, there 
were Jim Rorh, 170-pound junior halfback, 
and Bob Born, 170-pound sophomore full¬ 
back, and David Fontana, 165, a cucum¬ 
ber-cool quarterback who was content 
to leave the grandstand stuff to the others. 
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This is BILL ARMSTRONG, one of the three top 
deaf prep haflbacks of the '65 season. This Wash¬ 
ington Terrier superstar was the second highest 

high school scorer in the state. Not to be over¬ 
looked is his ability on defense. He's no triple 

threat. All he can do is run, but, then, all Bing 

Cro~by can do is sing! He's been sensational the 

past three years, and he'll be even more sensa¬ 
tional next year when he becomes a senior. He 
weighs only 140 pounds. 

The 1965 football records of 29 schools 
for the deaf and the 1965 interschool for 
the deaf results: 


EAST 



W 

L 

T 

Pts. 

Opp. 

American (Conn.) 

_ 4 

4 

0 

88 

210 

Mt. Airy (Pa.) 

2 

3 

0 

65 

47 

Fanwood (N.Y.) __ 





123 

West Virginia 

_ 1 

5 

1 

74 

Virginia 

_ 1 

9 

0 




CENTRAL 





Kentucky 

_ 4 

4 

0 

151 

79 

St. Rita (Ohio) 

_ 2 

5 

1 

81 

120 

Indiana 

_ 5 

4 

0 

74 

95 

Michigan 

_ 5 

3 

0 

110 

64 

Illinois 

_ 5 

3 

1 

175 

93 

Wisconsin 

_ 2 

4 

2 

58 

126 


MIDWEST 





Kansas 

_ 6 

3 

0 

165 

101 

Missouri 

_2 

5 

0 

100 

201 

Minnesota 

_ 0 

7 

0 

30 

167 

Iowa _ 

_ 0 

8 

0 

67 

313 


FARWEST 





Riverside (Calif.) 

_ 7 

2 

0 

307 

95 

Washington 

_ 7 

1 

0 

200 

58 

Berkeley 

_ 4 

4 

0 

126 

131 

Colorado 

__ 5 

2 

0 

138 

101 

SOUTHEAST 





North Carolina __ 

_ 7 

3 

0 

256 

85 

Alabama 

_ 4 

5 

0 

168 

213 

Tennessee 

_ 3 

4 

1 

116 

143 

Florida . 

.. 1 

7 

1 



Georgia 

_ _ _ 2 

6 

0 

122 

159 

SOUTHWEST 




Louisiana 

_ 3 

5 

0 

104 

138 

Texas 

_2 

7 

1 

90 

134 

Arkansas .. . 

_ 5 

2 

0 

146 

96 

Mississippi 

_ 0 

8 

0 

60 

216 

Oklahoma 

__1 

7 

0 

84 

322 


American 22, West Virginia 12 
American 14, Fanwood 7 
Tennessee 12, Virginia 7 
Florida 42, Georgia 19 
Tennessee 20. Florida 13 
Missouri 26, Oklahoma 6 
Kansas 44, Oklahoma 0 
Arkansas 42, Oklahoma 6 
Texas 54, Oklahoma 12 
Louisiana 12, Texas 6 
Arkansas 14, Mississippi 7 
Alabama 32, Mississippi 0 
Louisi na 34, Mississippi 0 
Kansas 26, Iowa 7 
K^ns s 40, Missouri 0 
Illinois 31, Missouri 12 
Wisconsin 26, Missouri 7 
Michigan 28, Wisconsin 0 
Indiana 6. Illinois 0 
Indiana 7. Michigan 6 
St. Rita 13, Indiana 12 
Kentucky 18. Indiana 6 
North Carolina 27, Kentucky 0 


GRID BRIEFS: Kentucky is now a 
member of the Kentucky High School 
Athletic Association, having been admitted 
Nov. 22, 1965. . . . The game between 
North Carolina Deaf and Farmville High 
School was played in Fleming Memorial 
Stadium at Wilson, N. C., for the benefit 
affair of the new Eastern North Carolina 
Elementary School for the Deaf. . . . 
There was only one new face in deaf 
prep coaching ranks during the ’65 season. 
He is Joe Allen at Oklahoma. He re¬ 
placed Wayne Mnich who now teaches 
at the new Eastern North Carolina school. 

. . . It’s good to see Arkansas back in 
the national football spotlight. After 
losing its first two games, ASD won five 
straight games, and it was its first win¬ 
ning season since 1950. . . . The Arkansas 
School has specialized in crack athletes 
and the latest one is Johnny Jones, the 
Leopards’ 150-pound quarterback. He ran 
and passed for 22 touchdowns in those 
five straight wins. . . . West Virginia 
ended a 26-game drouth with a 13-12 
win over Southern High School on Sept. 
10, 1965. The win was the first for fresh¬ 
man coach Pierre Sevigny’s Lions since 
October 27, 1961, when they defeated 
Musselman H. S., 12-0. The Lions then 
lost their final two games of that year 
to wind up with a 2-7-0 record. The fol¬ 
lowing two campaigns they posted dismal 
0-8-0 marks, while last year they checked 
in with an 0-6-2 slate. . . . Ron Springer, 
the Minnesota 185-pound guard, made the 
all-Centennial Conference first team for 
four straight years. . . . Ken Pedersen, 
a medalist at the recent IGD Games 
and now a junior at the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley, started the sea¬ 
son at quarterback, but wasn’t too ac¬ 
curate, so he was moved to halfback by 
Coach Ken Norton and caught fire. He 
and Dan Chittenden made the Berkeley 
Daily Gazette All-Area Prep football first 
team. . . . Robert Bartosiewicz, Michi¬ 
gan’s 200-pound tackle, scored two touch¬ 
downs—one on a blocked punt for 56 
yards, and the other on a fumble for 12 



The only deaf prepster to make the All-State first 
team —he's JAMES WHITEFI ELD of Alabama 
School for the Deaf. A 6-1, 185-pound senior, James 
was one of the two outstanding pass receivers 
and rugged end defenders in the Class 1-A high 
school circle. He led ASD scoring with 12 touch¬ 
downs. He caught 10 touchdown passes, scored 
one on an interception and one on an end-around 
run. He had 42 receptions for 700 yards. He was 
also a fine runner and one of ASD's favorite plays 
was the end around with him carrying the ball. 
He averaged 10 tackles a game on defense. 

yards. . . . Illinois had a winning season 
but was a disappointment in some ways. 
Before the season started the ISD Tigers 
were given a chance to take the confer¬ 
ence title. Injuries then hit the Tigers 
hard. . . . The deaf world is going to 
hear plenty more about a certain Ala¬ 
bama Silent Warrior, Tommy White. He 
is 6 feet 5 inches, 186 pounds and only 17 
years old. He is the best passer since 
Rifle Arm Ray Hipp way back in the 
1940’s. Tommy is also a whiz on the bas¬ 
ketball court. . . . Florida is already an 
integrated team. . . . American plays one 
of the toughest schedules of any school 
for the deaf. Because of its past foot¬ 
ball records ASD has a difficult time in 
scheduling games and has to play pre- 



NORTH CAROLINA OFFENSIVE TEAM—The starting lineup of the Bears, whose basic formation was 
the Split T: Linemen (left to right): Johnny Rich, Jack Mitchell, Jimmy Hall, Charles Autrey, Larry 
Swinney, Roger Moss, Jerry Phillips. Backfield: Tommy Jackson, Tommy Donnelly, Craig Engsley, 
Billy Jernigan. 
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paratory schools who use the post-grad¬ 
uates. . . . Chuck Baird of Kansas was 
named co-captain of the 1965 All-County 
football all-star squad for small schools 
and he was the only repeater on the elite 
list. . . . With Indiana’s new athletic plant 
under construction, the ISD Orioles played 
their football on the site of the baseball 
field. An expansion program includes 
both a new football field and track. . . . 
Piloted by hustling Ranee Henderson, the 
Oregon School for the Deaf Panthers 
copped the Casco League and District 
6-man football championships with a 7-0-0 
record. In seven games the Panthers 


scored 330 points to the opponents’ 97. 


Top scorers for 1965: 

G 

TD PAT Tot. 

Jerry Moore, hb, River. 

_ 9 

26 

6 

162 

Bill Armstrong, hb. Wash. 

8 

21 

1 

127 

Bill Jernigan, hb, N.C. _ 

10 

17 

9 

111 

Johnny Jones, qb, Aik.- 

— 7 

16 

0 

96 

David Cisneros, hb, River. 

9 

11 

7 

73 

James Whitfield, e, Ala. . 

__ 9 

12 

0 

72 

Wallace Hughes, hb, Tenn. 

__ 8 

13 

2 

80 

Ken Pedersen, hb. Berk. _ 

8 

10 

3 

63 

Frank Crouch, hb. Mo. — 

__ 7 

10 

2 

62 

Ray Richardson, hb. Ill. 

__ 9 

10 

1 

61 

Clifton Banks, fb, Ky. 

8 

9 

6 

60 

Charles Baird, fb, Kan. - 

__ 8 

9 

5 

59 

Edward Braddock, fb, Ga. 

__ 8 

8 

6 

54 

James Clement, hb. La. — 

__ 8 

8 

2 

50 

Gerald Lentini. hb, Ind. ___ 

_ 9 

8 

0 

48 

Jerry Hause. hb, Kan. 

__ 8 

7 

2 

44 

Jim Roth, hb, Wash. 

__ 7 

5 

10 

40 

COACH OF THE YEAR? 

It has to 

be 

Marvin Tuttle for keeping 

a 

winning 

dynasty going at North 
for the Deaf. 

Carolina 

School 


* * * 


More honors for Jerry Moore ... re¬ 
cently he shared the top honors with a 
Santa Clara high school gridster on the 
all-CIF Southern Section’s A-Small Schools 


Seminar For Jewish Deaf 
Scheduled For Cleveland 

A seminar for Jewish deaf and hard 
of hearing young adults between the ages 
of 17 and 30 is scheduled for Feb. 26 - 27 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The main purpose of this seminar is 
to create an opportunity for deaf and 
hard of hearing Jewish young adults liv¬ 
ing in the Great Lakes Region to meet 
and become acquainted with each other. 
Since there are no large concentrations 
of Jewish population in this region, as 
compared to the East Coast, the numbers 
of Jewish deaf and hard of hearing young 
adults in any single community tends to 
be very small. 

The seminar program will consist of 
various social events as well as an in¬ 
teresting lecture which will deal with 
the specific problems of the Jewish deaf 
and hard of hearing on dating, courtship, 
marriage, vocational opportunities, pro¬ 
fessional possibilities, etc. 

This seminar is being organized with 
the assistance of the Cleveland Hebrew 
Association of the Deaf which is affiliated 
with the National Congress of Jewish 
Deaf. The Cleveland Hebrew Association 
of the Deaf is also affiliated with the 
Jewish Community Center of Cleveland. 


football team. This was the first time 
that a deaf athlete had been so honored, 
an equivalent to an all-state selection. 
CIF stands for California Interscholastic 
Federation. 


1965 Kruger's All-America Deaf Prep Football Team 


A jet-set backfield with a beefy line 
forms Kruger’s 30th All-America deaf 
prep football squad for 1965. 

There are 23 players on the team— 
normally there would be 22, but there 
is a back who should not be left off. 

It is also a mature squad with 20 seniors 


and three juniors. 

The decisions on most positions were 
narrow ones with a number of deserving 
players just missing the top 23. These 
were placed on a SPECIAL MENTION 
team. 


All-American School 

James Whitfield, Alabama - 

Jerry Phillips, North Carolina _ 

Thomas Parker, Riverside - 

Delmas Woodall, West Virginia 

Jack Lamberton, Riverside - 

Ronald Springer, Minnesota- 

Harold West, American- 

Richard Gunn, Indiana - 

Gearl Woody, Kentucky- 

Robert Bartosiewicz, Michigan _ 
Roger Moss, North Carolina — 

Douglas Brockman, St. Rita- 

Greg Wilson, Riverside - 

Jim Merchant, Washington- 

Larry Holloway, Louisiana- 

David Fontana, Washington- 

Jerry Moore, Riverside- 

Bill Jernigan, North Carolina __ 

Bill Armstrong, Washington- 

Wallace Hughes, Tennessee - 

David Cisneros, Riverside- 

Charles Baird, Kansas- 

Danny Chittenden, Berkeley 


Pos. 

Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

Coach 

— E 

19 

6-1 

185 

Sr. 

Colburn 

__ fc 

19 

6-5 

215 

Sr. 

Tuttle 

__ E 

18 

6-4 

175 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

__ E 

18 

6-2 

185 

Sr. 

Sevigny 

G 

18 

6-0 

185 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

G 

19 

5-10 

185 

Sr. 

Matthews 

__ G 

18 

5-10 

160 

Sr. 

Cecchini 

__ G 

18 

5-10 

160 

Sr. 

Smith 

__ T 

19 

6-0 

210 

Sr. 

Morrison 

__ T 

18 

5-9 

200 

Sr. 

Roberts 

__ T 

19 

6-2 

215 

Sr. 

Tuttle 

__ T 

18 

6-2 

180 

Sr. 

Sweeney 

__ C 

17 

6-5 

220 

Jr. 

Lanzi 

__ C 

18 

6-1 

170 

Sr. 

Devereaux 

QB 

18 

6-0 

170 

Sr. 

Shipman 

QB 

19 

5-10 

165 

Sr. 

Devereaux 

HB 

18 

6-0 

190 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

HB 

18 

5-7 

155 

Sr. 

Tuttle 

. HB 

18 

5-7 

140 

Jr. 

Devereaux 

IIB 

17 

6-0 

180 

Jr. 

Haydon 

HB 

18 

5-8 

165 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

. FB 

18 

6-1 

190 

Sr. 

Porter 

FB 

18 

6-1 

180 

Sr. 

Norton 


They are really All-Americans. They can do both ways, offensively and defensively. 
SPECIAL MENTION: Johnny Jones, 5-4, 150 qb, jr., Ark.; Doug Wood, 5-6, 170 g, jr., Tenn.; 
Ray Richardson, 5-11, 175 hb, sr.. Ill.; Ken Pedersen, 5-11, 160 hb, jr., Berk.; Robert Shipley, 
5-10, 165 hb, Ind.; Tommy White, 6-5, 185 qb, soph., Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTION: To departing seniors—Danny Curtis, hb, Ill.; Dennis Simpson, 190 g, 
Kan.; Roger Ellinger, qb, Kan.; Frank Crouch, hb. Mo.; Edward Braddock, 175 fb and t, Ga.; 
Allen Duve, hb, Tex.; Ronnie Love, 205 t, Tenn.; Gussie Woosley, hb, Ky.; Tim Schriver, 190 fb, 
Ind.; Dennis Dickover, c, Ind.; Jim Koetz, e, Berk.; Mike Mahoney, g, River.; Robert Davis, e, 
Ky.; James Clement, hb, La. 
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21st ANNUAL E.A.A.D. 
BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

AT 

POWER MEMORIAL GYM 
161 W. 61st St. 

New York, N. Y. 

March 11, 12, 13, 1966 

Sponsored by 

Hebrew Ass’n. of the Deaf, Inc. 

PROGRAM 

Friday Evening, March 11,8 P.M. 

Representative Meeting at Henry Hudson 
Hotel, 57th St. at 9th Ave., New York City. 

Saturday, March 12, 9 A.M. 

Opening Games at Power Memorial Gym. 
8 p.m., Entertainment—Henry Hudson Hotel 
Ballroom . . Miss E.A.A.D. Beauty Contest. 

Sunday, March 13, 1 P.M. 

Consolation and Champion Games at 
Power Memorial Gym. 


PRICES 

Program Book _$ .50 

Saturday A.M. 1.25 

Saturday P.M. _ 2.25 

Sunday _ 3.00 

Saturday Night Ball _ 3.00 


Total _$10.00 

Buy a Combo & Save_$7.00 


For Information, write to; 

STANLEY G. SIEGEL, CHAIRMAN 
445 NEPTUNE AVE. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11224 


For Hotel Reservations 

RICHARD H. MYERS, Secretary 
425 W. 205th St. 

N. Y. 34, N. Y. 


For Advance Tickets 

JAMES STERN, Treasurer 
99 Hillside Avenue 
N. Y., N. Y. 10034 
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Let’s Have A Hawaiian Holiday! 



WAIKIKI BEACH—At the left are two Hawaiian hula dancers. At the right are young surfers on a broad expanse of the world-famous beach which is a 
"must" for every visitor to the 50th State. 


Before we take off on the post-National Association of the 
Deaf Convention HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY on Sunday, July 17, 
1966, it is suggested that we do some preliminary reading about 
this paradise, our truly beautiful 50th state, Hawaii, which is 
about as far from San Francisco as New York City is. It is 
intriguing to think of being set down among 585,000 people who 
are operating their own do-it-yourself melting pot, in which 
Caucasians are outnumbered three to one by fellow citizens of 
Oriental, Filipino and Polynesian extraction and enjoying the 
kind of climate California and Florida have advertised for 
years. 

Honolulu’s welcome to the tourist operates on a 24-hour 
basis and you are promptly greeted by twanging ukuleles, floral 
wreaths, popping flashbulbs, songs and maidens in grass skirts 
shuffling barefooted around you . . . complete strangers trading 
kisses, and “Aloha”—that handy word which covers everything 
from hello and goodbye to drinking a toast, is bandied about 
freely. 

The principal islands are Kauai, undoubtedly a Garden 
Island, with blossoms and a miniature Grand Canyon and spark¬ 
ling sands; Oahu, which has the city of Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, 
70 per cent of the state’s population, myriads of pink and candy- 
striped jeeps bearing fringed-canvas tops, the sworn allegiance 
of Tin Pan Alley and the nearly undivided attention of tourists. 
Then there is Maui, containing a 10,000-foot mountain, magnifi¬ 
cent beaches and waterfalls and a towering natural formation 
known as the Iao Needle. Finally there is Hawaii, the “Big 
Island,” an unsettling scene of volcanic eruptions, informal skiing 
in season, extensive cattle ranches, cacti, lonely craters, black 
sand beaches, coffee farms, expanses of twisted lava grown cold 
with a faraway, sleepy, South-Sea-Island Kona Coast and the 
bay where Captain James Cook, presumably the first white 
caller, got killed and parboiled and perhaps devoured on his 
second visit to Paradise. 

Vacationists should not allow Captain Cook’s unfortunate ex¬ 
perience to deter them from coming to the islands. Oahu, which 
is the port of call for our HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY has a charm 
to suit the most meticulous taste. The tradewinds provide soft 
breezes and there is most always a very quick shower to 
freshen the nearly perfect warm days in the summer. Age-old 
arts, crafts and folkways are brought excitingly to life in the 
six authentic Polynesian villages which comprise Hawaii’s new¬ 
est attraction ... the 10-acre Polynesian Cultural Center located 
along a winding island-studded lagoon in Laie, a small town on 
the windward side of Oahu Island. There you will see a Maori, 
a Somoan, a Tongan, a Tahitian, a Fijian and a Hawaiian vil¬ 
lage, each containing four or five typical thatched-typed struc¬ 
tures. You’ll marvel at the ancient rituals and characteristic en¬ 


tertainment, such as poi dances and fierce hakes (war dances), 
sports events, and other pageantry of ancient and modern Poly¬ 
nesia ... all held in the amphitheater. 

Complementing each other in its varied offerings can be 
seen the kingly Kalakaua Avenue, a svelte stretch of exclusive 
shops which lead to—and through—Kapiolani Park. Honolulu’s 
mild climate enable modern structures to take advantage of 
airy, flowing designs. You’ll want to have the panoramic orien¬ 
tation from Aloha Tower, see the Bishop Museum for a harvest 
of Hawaiiana, and Iolani Palace—now Hawaii’s legislature. You’ll 
not miss Ala Moana Shopping Center with its sheer size and 
multitudinous merchandise. And don’t forget the joy of sailing, 
surfboarding, waterskiing and other aquatic outings such as a 
catamaran cruise. 

The Big Island, Hawaii, has the most varied climate and 
topography. Attractions include our farthest flung national park 
and Volcano House, a lodging right upon the edge of a gargan¬ 
tuan crater. You will view the frequently erupting mountain, 
Mauna Loa, and walk through acres of orchids that surround 
the city of Hilo. And the scenic automobile trip over to the 
Kona Coast should not be missed for you’ll leave the lowlands 
and climb to forests, through cattle country and desert-like 
country dotted with cacti. Then you’ll dip down into the coffee 
plantations before you arrive at the town of Kailua. You get 
the benefit from the fisherman’s big catch in an epicurean din¬ 
ner for there is no cannery here, very often at the same time 
being entertained by scantily clad Hawaiian bravos calling on 
conch shells and bearing flaming torches. The food is such an 
array as to put any French chef in the shadows, and, if you 
like, you can polish off the famous Mai Tai before sitting down 
to savor a Kona avocado salad, typical Hawaiian delicacies, and 
ending with the full, round taste of Kona coffee. 

Maui, and its village town of Lahaina and the marvelously 
beautiful beach of Kaanapali offer more calm and here one has 
a choice of golf, bike riding, horseback riding to explore the 
pit of the 10,000-foot high Haleakala Crater or just swimming or 
lazing in this idyllic setting. Nature lovers are obliged to see 
the Iao Valley and marvel at its freak peak ... the Needle. 

Kauai, the Garden Island, brings the realization of how 
much of your pleasure in the islands has stemmed from the 
recurrence of native themes. No other state seems so proudly 
conscious of exhibiting its heritage. Here, as well as the other 
islands, Kauai’s historic background is diligently preserved. 
Then too you’ll be boarding one of the launches for a sail along 
the Wailua’s watery groove through tree-thick mountains to 
Fern Grotto. There, after an easy hike up from shore, you can 
enter the cave and gaze at the incredible clusters of maiden¬ 
hair ferns dangling in ribbons overhead. While you try to cap- 
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HAIIOHAL ASSOCIATION OF TEE DEAF 

3 HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 

|^\j Following the San Francisco Convention 

Harm) leaving san francisco july 17 ,1966 





HONOLULU 

SIX DAYS-FIVE NIGHTS 


*319 


(Per Person) 


OPTIONAL OUTER-ISLAND EXTENSIONS 


KAUAI 


3 days — 2 nights 


$ 69.00 


MAUI-HILO-KONA 

4 days — 3 nights Jpliy.UU 


For further information And reservations, write or contact: 

Julian S. Singleton,Tour Chairman 

5417 Thomas Avenue f Oakland, California 94618 


ture the greenish glow, your Hawaiian boat crew chants native 
songs and always the exquisite, “Wedding Song.” In the time 
that you will have in Kauai your goal will always remain: 
Waimea Canyon which you’ll reach after the road’s nine-mile 
ascent and find yourself onto Lookout edge. Before you, Kalalau 
Valley is a juntrle snarl collapsed beneath colossal cliffs that 
split to show a thread of beach. Sea and mist mingle, part, and 
the haze rises to obscure all, then whiffs away again. Uniquely, 
the cliffs block extension of your view both right and left, and 


you gaze at what could well be called the world’s most com¬ 
pact, spectacular panorama. There is also on the other end 
the island appeals such as palm-screened seascapes, trim cocoa- 
nut groves and acres of pineapple fields, bluffs and bays hard 
against the island’s jagged contours. Space does not permit to 
continue about the unbridled beauty of these lovely islands. 
America now has its own South Seas sanctuary that meets or 
beats more idolized islands. 


Cadwallader L. Washburn, Famed Deaf Etcher, 
Naturalist, Foreign Correspondent, Succumbs 


Cadwallader L. Washburn died Dec. 21, 
1965, in a hospital at Farmington, Maine, 
at the age of 99 years. 

Mr. Washburn was born in Minneapo¬ 
lis, Minn., in 1866, the son of William 
Drew Washburn, a milling and railroad 
industrialist who had migrated to Minne¬ 
sota from Maine nine years before. The 
father was U. S. senator from Minnesota 
from 1889 to 1895. 

Mr. Washburn was one of the world’s 
foremost etchers in the dry point tech¬ 
nique, a naturalist, world traveler and 
onetime foreign correspondent—all despite 
disease that left him deaf at the age of 5. 


His etchings hang in England’s Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum and the British 
Museum, the Ryke Museum in the Neth¬ 
erlands, The Musee du Luxembourg and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, 
France. He lost his speech and hearing 
when stricken with scarlet fever and men¬ 
ingitis. He studied for eight years at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf at Faribault 
and after graduation from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, Washington, D. C., began to study 
dry point etching. 

His affliction, he often told friends, was 
“sometimes a harrassment but never a 
handicap.” It did not deter him as a 


foreign correspondent for the Chicago 
(Ill.) Dady News. Using his notepad to 
ask questions, he covered the Russo-Jap¬ 
anese War in 1904-05 and the revolutionary 
period in Mexico from 1910 to 1912. He 
obtained several exclusive news beats, 
including the first interview with Mexican 
President Francisco Madero after the 
overthrow of the Diaz government in 1911. 

Mr. Washburn is said to have decked 
himself in a frock coat and striped pants 
and top hat. He swept into Madero's 
office with the flourish of a diplomat— 
“looking very important and giving no 
indication he was deaf,” a friend relates. 

Mr. Washburn’s results with dry point, 
a technique involving etching directly onto 
a copper plate, were “soulful,” according 
to critics. In later years his eyesight be¬ 
gan to fail and he turned to oil painting. 
He completed his last oil painting in 1982, 
at the age of 96. 

Survivors include his widow, Margaret 
Cowles Washburn, who visited Minneapo¬ 
lis last October to attend a showing of 
his work at the First Universalist Church. 
In November 1963 a one-man show of his 
etchings was held at the Minneapolis In¬ 
stitute of Arts, situated across the street 
from his birthplace. Mr. Washburn at¬ 
tended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He lived in Europe, Asia and 
Africa and at one time collected birds, 
nests and eggs on the Marquesas Islands. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies , 


>-• 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 



has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 

You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otological examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv¬ 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 




Write for details. 



THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 10017 





The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be¬ 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 












NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


of the DEAF 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 



President’s Message 

The January 1966 issue of PERFORM¬ 
ANCE, The Story of the Handicapped, 
published by the President’s Committee 
on Employ the Handicapped (LBJ’s com¬ 
mittee, not mine!) has a lead off or 
feature story about deaf printers work¬ 
ing in the composing room of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune. Title 
of the piece is “Breaking the Silence 
Barrier.” The article is a reprint from 
the June 1965 issue of PRINTING PRO¬ 
DUCTION magazine. 

PERFORMANCE is a small, 14-page 
pamphlet type publication, but it reaches 
a tremendous audience. It carries inspir¬ 
ing stories of how human beings manage 
through perseverance, intelligence, special 
training or just plain “guts” to overcome 
a staggering array of disabilities. I have 
always considered deafness one of the 
worst of handicaps educationally, (being 
deaf and blind is the worst in my book) 
but to read PERFORMANCE is to take a 
fresh look at one’s self. 

Let’s be glad that nowadays the Higher- 
Ups are giving more and more attention 
to the problems of deafness. We have yet 
a long way to go before that 3.5 reading 
level of the average deaf person can be 
lifted to 10.5 or even 12.0; and still further 
to go before problems such as discrim¬ 
ination can be solved. So we have to con¬ 
tinue in our efforts to keep these matters 
before the public. 

* * * 

It is heartening to note that increasing 
numbers of educators and parents are 
finding that fingerspelling is providing a 
common meeting ground for many who 
have been bitter enemies philosophically 
over the “matter of methods.” Evidence 
clearly points to the phenomenon that 
deaf children are learning to speak and 
to read lips better and more quickly— 
at a younger age, too—with fingerspelling 
as the initial means of communication. 
The fine arts of lipreading and speech 
production are exceedingly useful, and 
every deaf child should—even must- 
have the opportunity to learn as much 
as possible of them. Fingerspelling, with 
its exact reproduction of our language, 
its grammar and syntax, is the vehicle 
that will enable the deaf child to progress 
educationally as well as orally. 

This is not to say that I am unqualified 
in my support of the arts mentioned. I 
know too many people who, with com- 
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parable training, are widely dissimilar in 
their aptitudes and skills. But the fingers 
do offer an area where opposing camps 
can agree that deaf children will be able 
to begin using English much earlier than 
is possible with any other method. The 
educational gap may thus be reduced. 

A word of caution is indicated, however. 
Too many teachers can be only half¬ 
hearted, and spell sloppily, and end up 
spelling poor English; then perhaps blame 
anything but themselves for the pre¬ 
dictably poor results. Sharp, clear, in¬ 
cisive spelling is essential. As the saying 
goes, if it’s worth learning, it’s worth 
learning well. How many times have your 
teachers drummed that into you? Can 
turnabout be fair play? 

* * * 

Another delightful bit of news came my 
way recently. David Anthony, one of the 
staff in the VRA-supported project to teach 
mentally retarded deaf youths at the 
Lapeer State Home and Training School 
in Michigan, described some of their ex¬ 
periments with the language of signs. 
Retardates with virtually no language 
whatever offered fertile ground for trying 
out new ideas, and some results have 
been surprising. It is still too early to 
be definite, but trends now offer sufficient 
footing for speculation. 

One of the chief objections to the use 
of signs in teaching the young has been 
the lack of syntax and the varied mean¬ 
ings attached to many signs. For ex¬ 
ample, the word “object” when signed, 
may mean either object or objection. 
What about that suffix, ion? And how 
about the “ing” in objecting? 

One of the eyeopeners here was that 
the supposedly retarded deaf students are 
coming up with consistently good answers 
to these problems! They simply add an 
appropriate and expressive little sign for 
the suffix, and the word becomes what it 
should be or is intended to be, and the 
language of signs thus becomes a little 
more explicit. 

So fascinating did the game become 
that student and teacher alike began to 
learn and grow. 

Thus the beautiful language of signs 
gives evidence that, far from dying out, 
it is dynamic, ever improving, a very 
much living and lively means of com¬ 
munication. Lively, I say; for I never 
cease to marvel at the continuous, end¬ 
less, fascinating discussions that develop 
each time students of it or interpreters 
meet and start “sign-talking.” 

* * * 

The NAD has received a grant from 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion for the purpose of sponsoring a Work¬ 
shop to Activate the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf. 

A planning meeting was held Jan. 17 
and 18 in Washington, D. C., and tentative 
participants were selected. Considera¬ 
tions in the selection of participants were 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Secy.-Treas. 

geographical locations, professional, edu¬ 
cational and community status. Selection 
of many names is based upon the idea 
that the participants should be able to 
disseminate information gained in a par¬ 
ticular field where knowledge of deafness 
is deficient or needed. Thus, a doctor 
could take home to his professional asso¬ 
ciates some information about the need 
of certain deaf people for interpreter 
services where communication in the 
examining room might pose a barrier 
which could endanger the life of a patient 
if full understanding were not achieved. 

Deaf participants in turn may take 
back home and spread among their friends 
the information learned, so that deaf peo¬ 
ple will better understand the RID and 
how it operates. 

As announced previously, the workshop 
will be held in San Francisco. It will be 
a part of the NAD convention activities, 
but it is so scheduled so that it will not 
conflict with business meetings. Dates 
for the workshop are July 9, 10 and 11. 
The actual workshop meetings during the 
first two days will have to be restricted 
to participants and a few selected observ¬ 
ers because of the limitations of the meet¬ 
ing rooms. The final session and summing 
up will be a feature of the convention so 
that all conventioneers may know what 
has been done and how the RID will work. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Financial Report for NOVEMBER 1965 
Cash Receipts 


Contributions __$ 15.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 527.00 

Quotas—Michigan _ __ 437 85 

Projector Fund* _ 7.00 

Publications _ 5 00 

Dividends - 280.65 

Services Rendered _ 7.00 

Deaf American Subscriptions _ 502.00 

Sale of IGD Booklets ___ 3 25 

Job Corps - 9,266.54 

Accounts Payable _ 2,000 00 

Petty Cash - 2.06 


Total -$13,053.35 


Cash Disbursements 

Job Corps _ _ $ 

Office Salaries _ 

Officers' Salaries _ 

Office Supplies _ 

Postage _ 

Telephone and Telegraph _ 

Deaf American _ 

Rent (Nov. & Dec.) ___III 

Taxes _ 

C.F.D. Expense _ 

Petty Cash _ 

Committee Expense—Job Corps _ 

Accounts Payable _ 

Dues and Subscriptions _ 

Other Expenses** _ 


941.39 

650.00 

300.00 

1,793.78 

5.00 

39.60 

31.00 

428.00 

110.32 

25.00 

22.06 

168.00 

2,794.20 

5.00 

67.50 


Total _ 

*Projector Fund: 

Alvin C. Clements__$2.00 
John B. Davis_ 5.00 

Total _$7.00 


-$ 7,380.85 

**Other Expense: 


J. Wilson _$23.45 

Typewriter 

repairs _42.50 

Electricity _ 1.55 

Total _.$67.5a 


‘JL DEAF ^4, 


vncricctn 


"The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf" 
$4.00 PER YEAR 
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Ohio Association Holds 
Successful Convention 

The Ohio Association of the Deaf, Inc., 
held its fourth biennial convention Sept. 
16 - 18, 1965, in Toledo at the Commodore 
Perry Hotel. All the business meetings 
were held there along with the banquet 
and floor show on the final day. 

The convention committee consisted of 
William Blevins, chairman; Dotson An¬ 

gell, Jr., co-chairman; Arthur Allen, ticket 
sales; William C. Neal, treasurer; Harry 
Smith, photographer; Edward Proshek, 
Warren Chaplin, Elmer E. McVicker, 

Samuel G. Henry, Jack O’Rourke, and 

Robert Stremmel, reception; Doris Allen 
and Martha Blevins, hostesses. Mrs. Aud¬ 
rey Ferguson served as interpreter. 

Over 200 people attended the banquet 
and floor show and the meetings were 
well attended by the membership. The 
result was one of the most profitable 
conventions to date, with $1,295 net profit 
being divided equally between the state 
treasury and the Toledo district. 

Final changes were made to the associa¬ 
tion constitution and bylaws and it was 
agreed to have it printed in pamphlet 
form. 

One of the resolutions made at the con¬ 
vention was to congratulate the National 



Mrs. Lillian Andrewjeski giving the report of the 
Resolutions Committee at the convention of the Ohio 
Association of the Deaf held in Toledo last Septem¬ 
ber. 
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Mary Ann Grim was chosen queen at the Ohio 
Association's 1965 convention held in Toledo. 


Association of the Deaf for its decision 
to move to Washington, D. C. The Ohio 
Association also voted to continue as a 
Cooperating Member association. 

Since a list of new officers was pub¬ 
lished in the November issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to repeat it here. However, it should 
be reported that Miss Mary Ann Grim of 
Cleveland was chosen from a field of 


five lovely ladies to serve as our con¬ 
vention queen. 

The entertainment was excellent, the 
meetings and banquet well arranged and 
the publicity afforded by the local press 
was gratifying. All in all, the Toledo 
committee can be proud of a job well 
done. 

Gattas Chosen Counselor 
For Ohio Rehab Program 

Frank Gattas of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed by the State of Ohio as 
vocational rehabilitation counselor to 
serve the deaf. The effective date is Feb. 
15, 1966. For nine years Mr. Gattas was 
with the Bureau of Rehabilitation in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL _$32.00 

or Telephone Signal 

Very sensitive: Black plastic case is in¬ 
cluded, switch-volume control, microphone, 
pilot light, fuse and two receptacles for 
light & buzzer. 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL $25.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 
AUTOMATIC STEADY & FLASH 
LIGHT SIGNALS_$30.00 

Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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Notice to Cooperating Member Associations 

Cooperating Member Associations which wish to make bids for future NAD 
Conventions should be prepared for formal presentations at the 1966 Convention 
in San Francisco. Such bids should be on Cooperating Member Association letter¬ 
heads signed by state officers or state board chairman. Letters of intent to 
make such bids may be received by the Home Office at any time. 

A bid is not binding until the Executive Board of the NAD has approved it. 
The bylaws further define eligibility, and the September 1964 (p. 29) issue of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN magazine contains a sample of the contract presently 
in use. 

Please read it before making bids. 

Robert G. Sanderson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
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For the Most Colorful Convention 

CAIIFOHNIA ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Invites you to 
2,8th Convention of 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP THE DEAP 

IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 



(Singles, $11.50-$18.00; Doubles, $15.50 to $22.00. Family rates available.) 


Tentative Program 

Sunday: Church services; Reception 
Monday: NAD sessions; NAD Night 
Tuesday: NAD sessions; Special features 
Sightseeing trip to San Francisco 
Special night at famous Bimbo’s 365 
(6 weeks’ advance reservations necessary) 

Wednesday: All day picnic & chuck wagon luncheon 
Thursday: NAD sessions; Banquet & Entertainment 
Friday: NAD sessions; “Barbary Coast’’ Variety Show 
Saturday: Order of Georges Banquet; Grand Ball 
Captioned movies every night except Friday. 

Extra attractions optional at extra cost. 

For further information, write to Ray Rasmus 

• • • 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: You must be a member of either 
the National Association of the Deaf, or of a state organiza¬ 
tion which is affiliated with the NAD. Bring proof of your 
up-to-date membership to the registration desk, and AVOID 
DELAYS! 

★ ★ ★ 

See the movie . . . 

"Wonderful World of San Francisco" 

This captioned color film captures the excitement of the fabu¬ 
lous City by the Golden Gate, famous for its scenic beauty . . . 
bridges . . . hills . . . Chinatown . . . cable cars . . . Fisher¬ 
man’s Wharf . . . Golden Gate Park. 

Book the 30-minute sound film free of charge. 

Write to: 

Leo M. Jacobs, 1021 Leo Way, Oakland, Calif. 94611 


Price List 

Registration & program book _ __ _$ 2.00 

Reception _ 3.00 

Picnic & luncheon _ _ _ _ 7.50 

Banquet _ 13.50 

Variety show _ 4.00 

Grand ball _ 5.00 

Total _$35.00 

COMBINATION TICKET—$28.00 $OC-00 

PRE-REGISTRATION PRICE 


Send the coupon below to Ray Rasmus, our registration 
chairman, and . . . AVOID WAITING IN LONG LINES! 
(DEADLINE: JUNE 1, 1966) 


Mr. Ray Rasmus 
8 Pinewood Court 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 94598 

Please send me a pre-registration form and a hotel 
reservation application. 


Name . 

Address 



























BARBARA SACHS 

519 W 121 ST 

NEW YORK CITY, N Y 100? 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


Welcome to Baltimore and visit 
SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

305 E. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 

Open Sat. and Sun. 2 p.m. 

Wed. and Fri. 7 p.m. 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood 
Detroit, Michigan 48203 
(Until club has new building) 


When In Nation's Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 

911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 


When in Oakland, welcome to 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Business meeting 2nd Fri. of month 
Dean W. Keefe, Secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business 
meetings 

Except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Bertha Kurz, secretary 


When in Holyoke, Mass., visit the 
HOLYOKE ATHLETIC & SOCIAL CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

309V2 Main St. Holyoke, Mass. 

Open weekends and holidays 
Visitors welcome 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 
1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
32181/2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 
1st Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 
Marie Ann, secretary 
3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


When in Milwaukee, welcome to 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

622 N. Broadway., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Business meeting on 3rd Fri. of month 
Mrs. Ruth Hanson, secretary 


7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 


When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
7251/2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 
Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Peter J. Livshis, secretary 
8126 E. Fairmont Ave., N.E. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 


Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
2111/2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Samuel E. Houston, president 
Mrs. Martha L. Stanford, secy.-treas. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 W. 71st St. New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

930V2 West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


You # re welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 



